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PEKING’S CONSTITUTION AND OVERSEAS CHINESE 


The authors of the new “People’s 
Constitution” in China are persuading all sorts 
and conditions of people groups _ to 
pronounce their blessing on this very dull expression 
of the “political soul” of a really great people. It 
is avowedly ephemeral, much more so than the 
phenomenal era which it so baldly and perfunctorily 
sketches in its emotionless and bloodless preamble. 
Its only wit, too, is in its brevity. Not a word is 
conceded to sentiment, not a word to the unparalleled 
and picturesque pilgrimage of the people of China 
through the ages. History begins with liberation 
in 1949! Indeed it is but a document that 
abbreviates and records the fugitive passage of 
China’s multi-millions, under young and ardent 
taskmasters, through the Period of Transition to 
Socialism. It is an uninspiring document 
altogether, and wholly unworthy either of the 
present generation or of the mighty and colourful 
procession through the past. It is of interest as 
a mere scaffolding for a future no man can wholly 


foresee and for which no real architectural plans 


yet exist, and scaffolding is nothing much more 
than an eyesore till the concrete and steel and 
adornments of the structure have completed the 
work and made it one of art. 


But while the Communists are trying to 
inspire or at least invoke enthusiasm from all 
quarters, they have made a special effort to enlist 
the approval of the Chinese Overseas. There is, 
of course, more than one reason for this. In the 
first place, all acknowledge that the Revolution 


and the Republic came into being through the 
pioneer labours and ardour of the Chinese overseas. 
Almost to the very end of the Manchu Dynasty 
reform from within was a dismal failure. The 
Revolution gained its impetus from without and 
the standard-bearers were Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
the Chinese communities overseas who became his 
devoted followers. 


These people have ever since had an importance 
far beyond their numbers. Their dozen millions, 
scattered here, there and everywhere in large and 
little packages, are a mere fraction of the 602 
millions ‘Peking now claims within the racial or 
cultural fold.. For many of them the Communist 
Revolution has been just as much a tragedy as the 
failure of the Kuomintang, and for totally different _ 
reasons. They have always wanted a strong China, 
because most of the overseas Chinese live their 
scattered lives on sufferance. They are the 
middlemen and entrepreneurs, and though the 
Chinese proletariat overseas exceeds the merchants 
and industrialist by an overwhelming majority, it 
is really the wealthy and the energetic middle class 
who give the Chinese colonies their standing, their 
influence and their prosperity, and who encourage 
the coolie of to-day to rise and shine likewise, or 
to create the chance for his children to do so. 


But they are more than ever at the mercy of 
the nationalistic instincts of the other Asian 
peoples, among whom they have spent their lives 
and amassed their substance. In the Philippines, 
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in Thailand, in Indonesia and in some other centres 
they have had reason every now and then to feel 
the sharp point of jealousy, envy, and native 
hostility. And to these troubles are now added 
the fear of Socialization, or at least Nationalization. 
Even the Chinese Nationalists themselves began this 
in their own country, with the trusts and other 
bodies that took over and operated a variety of 
Japanese and other enterprises for the State and 
for the versonages who controlled them. 


The bourgeoisie in China are still permitted 
to exist, but the range of their opportunity is 
steadily narrowing. Even the humble retailer is 
‘ being rapidly ousted in favour of the ubiquitous 
co-operative, which in turn is becoming part of a 
vast network of official bodies to be absorbed in 
due time into the gigantic maw of the Socialist 
state. If ever the politicians in the Philippines, 
in Indonesia, or in Malaya adopted the same 
measures in their countries as the People’s Govern- 
ment is carrying out in China, their whole raison 
d’etre would be abruptly ended. They would, 
indeed, have no means of existence. And no 
effective backing could come from China in the 
way of diplomacy or public opinion, since it would 
be a case of Satan rebuking sin. For this reason 
the achievements in diplomacy abroad and in 
construction at home have failed to arouse 
enthusiasm among the overseas 
among some of the youths inherently predisposed 
to the revolutionaries. 


Nevertheless the Communist leaders who are 
responsible for, or in touch with, the overseas 
communities are doing their utmost to win over 
the latter to the new draft Constitution. 
these are the very people who must necessarily 
oppose them and to whom historical change must 
look-——more even than to the armies con Taiwan— 
for the next great swing of the pendulum and the 
attainment of the final balance of destiny. 


The head of the Overseas Chinese Commission 
in Peking, Ho Hsiang-ning, wrote quite a persua- 
sive article on the Constitution. She emphasised 
the part her own Commission and all the various 
ether parties and bodies played in the drafting of 
the document, which was admittedly drawn up by 
the Chinese Communist Party and was largely a 
copy of the transitional Soviet Constitution (whose 
major purpose was reversed from a Federal to a 
Unitary principle by Stalin as soon as it came into 
effect. These bodies, says Mme. Ho, enthusias- 
tically and seriously discussed the whole text of 
the first draft chapter by chapter, article by article, 
sentence by sentence, and word by word, and made 
over 5,900 suggestions for reference to the Com- 
mittee for Drafting the Constitution—which in turn 
was largely Communist. But she does not say 
how many of these were ignored. It is pretty 
certain, from‘the very terms of the document, that 
it remained substantially unaltered. There is, 
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however, one subtle hint that this is by no means 


the end of the road. The progress from the 
Common Programme to the Draft Constitution, 
says Mme. Ho, “is a proof that our country is 
continuously heading from victory to victory.” But 
the other victories thus implied are hardly likely 
to appease the overseas bourgeoisie, since they can 
only mean their liquidation as a class. But she 
says quite truly that the Constitution does show 
the way to a Socialist society, though in asserting 
that it is “a fundamental demand and common 
desire” she grossly exaggerates. The real converts 
to Communism are relatively few, but the majority 
are for the present helpless. And though she 
expresses the belief that all, both at home and 
abroad, will “cheer and support the promulgation 
of the Draft Constitution with joy,” there are so 
far few indications of any joy among overseas 
Chinese. | 


It is contended that the Constitution provides 


for equal rights for men and women—which is not 
a very strong point with the Chinese overseas; that 
it gives special attention to the physical and mental 
development of the youths, which is true to excess; 
and to all save the bourgeoisie it doubtless will 
extend protection of the right to ownership of 
“lawful” income (the ominously operative term is 
lawful) savings, houses and various means of life. 
It also protects by law the right of citizens to inherit 


private property—when in the Socialist State there 


is any left to inherit. 


Mme. Ho was once, with her husband, an able 
and devoted disciple of Sun Yat-sen, and she says 
truly that Dr. Sun spent his life in struggle for 
the promotion of liberty and equality and the 
union of the five races. But the Communist type 
of “liberty and equality” is certainly not the type 
he worked for, for he had little or nothing of the 
despot about him, and while he did call for a period 
of Party Dictatorship (Tutelage was the word he 
preferred), he demanded universal suffrage and 


a free vote as a fundamental principle though it 
may well be that later on, when basic level elections 


are real elections with real contending parties as 
in Britain and the U.S., the Chinese system of 
pyramidal elections will prove its suitability not 
only for China but for other countries as well. 
There is good sense in the idea that in so vast a 
country the village deputies should elect the county 
deputies, the county deputies the provincial 
representatives, and the latter in turn the national 
representatives. But all that can be said just now 
is that the scaffolding is being erected, more 
elaborate and painstaking and comprehensive than 
in any other “virgin” land which has taken to some 
kind of democratic as distinct from an absolutist 
system. | 


In Canton the Chairman for the Returned 
Overseas Chinese Fraternal Association (Yi Mei- 


hou) declared the Constitution had the warm sup- 
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port of the returned overseas Chinese. Chinese 
resident abroad, he said, ‘“‘were used to being 
oppressed and insulted by imperialism. They had 
no means to safeguard their livelihood, much less 
their freedom and rights.” It would be interesting 
to confront some of the wealthy Chinese in 
Singapore with some of their opposite numbers 
in Shanghai and hear what they had to say about 
this point. | 


No doubt the position of the Chinese abroad 
has been enhanced by the elevation of China’s 
international standing—but the difficulty remains 
to ensure that Peking is able to protest overseas 
what it perpetrates at home. Actually most of 
them now have more rights, and the power to speak 
in defence of them, in certain countries abroad than 
they have in their own country nowadays. Indeed 
the chief interest the Communists seem to have in 
the welfare of the overseas Chinese is to encourage 


their remittances and to impose their own creed 


upon them, as the jungle terrorists in Malaya have 
been trying to do for so long. It cannot yet be 
forgotten that these Communists killed far more 
Chinese than Britons in their murderous forays 
against civilians. True, there is a specific provi- 
sion that “the People’s Republic of China protects 
the proper rights and interests of the Chinese 
resident abroad,” and for this they have undoubtedly 


longed. But some penetrating questions were raised 


on this matter by the correlated issue of dual citizen- 
ship brought up by U Nu, the Burmese Prime 
Minister, in his conference with Chou En-lai, and 
certain assurances were given both to him and to 
Mr. Nehru. The Communists have their own ideas 
of what is “lawful” property and “proper” rights, 
and they are far more extreme than those of other 
Governments in South-east Asia—up to the present 
anyway. The Chinese in the Philippines have had 
a spot of bother lately, and the retailers are still 
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very nervous. But nowhere in South-east Asia 
have there been scenes like those in Shanghai during 
the height of the “five-anti” terror against the 


bourgeoisie merchant and industrialist. 


As the Peking People’s Daily said in its editorial 
of June 21, “the building of a Socialist society calls 
for the adoption of the Socialist system of owner- 
ship in place of all non-Socialist systems of 
ownership,” and it makes it clear that though under 
this (transition) Constitution private ownership is 
still permitted, the Socialist system will ultimately 
become the sole system. The gradual replacement 
of the system of private by collective ownership 
and the gradual replacement of the capitalist 
system, constitute the concrete path over which 
China is to be transformed into a Socialist society. 
This transformation, adds the party organ, is to 
be realised through “peaceful means, by co- 
ordinating measures from above with measures 
from below’. The upper and nether millstones 
are intended to grind very small, though there is 
still a doubt among outsiders as to whether Peking 
can produce at this late date, when the fires of 
the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia are visibly 
abating, the ferocity and ruthlessness which Stalin 
showed in his struggle with the more industrious 
peasants. Nor do even those who wield before the 
powerful grip of the State on commerce and 
industry in its higher branches believe that the 
retailer who has been absorbed into the co-operatives 
will not finally be given back the liberty of trade, 
in view of the admitted evils of bureaucratisation. 


The strength of this document lies in the fact 
that it merely notes existing realities and legislates 
for the future in accordance with the will and 
pronunciamentoes of the Party hierarchy. It does 
not create, it merely ratifies, and when the realities 
it ratified have given place to others its validity is 
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PRINCIPLES OF REVOLUTIONARY EDUCATION IN CHINA 


The principles that animate the present revolution now 
going on in the whole form and substance of education in 
China were set forth in a long statement by the Department 
of Propaganda of the CCP Central Committee. They set forth 
the class doctrines in crystal clear terms, explained why 
there is such a large intake of students of peasant and 
worker origin, admitted the intense hostility of parents to 
the insistence on manual labour for literate school graduates, 
and smartly rapped Party officials on the higher levels for 
failing to beat down this ‘feudal’? thinking. The statement 
is specifically related to the participation of senior primary 
and junior middle school graduates in labour production. 
The lengthy document consists of five sections (1) the ob- 
jective and mission of Secondary and Primary Education; 
(2) active development of the people’s educational enter- 
prise by the People’s Government; (8) development of 
production as the basis of the elevation of the cultural level 
of the people; (4) criticism of ‘Mistaken Thoughts’’; and, 
finally (5) the responsibility of the teachers and the parents. 


This indicates the extremely important nature of the 
problem and the upheaval it has caused the parents, pupils 
and, no doubt, teachers alike. Indeed the Central Com- 
mittee’s first sentence is that “at the moment there is a 
mistaken view prevailing in Scciety.” It goes on to say 
that it is assumed that all existing middle and primary 
school graduates should further their studies in a higher 
school, and that if students are required to take up indus- 
trial or agricultural production or other types of labour, they 
would be robbed of their chance of getting educated. ‘They 
become pessimistic and disappointed and even bear a grudge 
against the People’s Government,” says the Party directive. 
“This is a very unhealthy and mistaken thought. The 
implication of this thought belittles manual labour and the 
manual workers, and treats manual labour as a mean under- 
taking. This is a feudalistic and bourgeois point of view. 
During the past four years, our educational leadership organs 
fail to realise the danger of this thought and made no 


attempt to criticise it penetratively and systematically. They 
have thus erred in principle.” 


The school educational enterprise of new China, says 
the directive, aims to make the rising generation into 
members capable of working for the overall development 
of a Socialist society and of. struggling for the construction 
of a great Socialist country. Lenin is quoted as saying: 
“Labour productivity is the most important and basic con- 
dition for ensuring the victory of the new social system.” 
The educational task of new China seeks to elevate the 
labour productivity of the people. This calls primarily for 
the education of the people to acquire a Socialist labour 


correspondingly diminished. The preamble and 
the relevant clauses are supposed to proclaim and 
represent “our resolute and unchangeable policy in 
international relations,’ but already—before the 
draft has even come before the National People’s 
Congress, the Chinese Premier has spoken of the 
invincible force of the Nine Hundred Million (China 
and India) where before Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai and other spokesmen on _ higher policy 
rigidly restricted themselves to the irresistible force 
of the Seven Hundred Million (China and the 
Soviet Union). Time marches on in spite of 
Constitutions. 


- education, necessarily only a small | 
schcol graduates can further their studies in the middle 


outlook. They must be made to look upon labour as a 
glorious undertaking and the born duty of all who are 
capable of working. Consequently education in new China 
is indivisible with labcur production. All the people gra- 
duated from the primary schools, secondary. schools or 
universities should play an active part in labour production 
so that they may become builders of the Socialist society 
with political consciousness and cultural attainment. 


Primary school education is compulsory education in 
nature. The goal to be attained is to ensure that all of 
school age receive a primary education. The objective of 
universal education is to seek to elevate the cultural level 
of the broad masses of the labouring people, so that all the 
workers, peasants and other labourers may acquire in the 
future a certain standard of political awakening and cultural 
attainment. This is necessary if they are to manifest a 
better labour outlook and to gain a better grasp of the 
techniques in the great Socialist construction cause and thus 
become experts in industry and agriculture. 


Before secondary school education can become universal 
part of the primary 


schools. Apart from keeping the institutions of higher 
education supplied with part of their freshmen _ students, 
secondary school education at the present stage seeks simi- 


larly to elevate the cultural level of the people, with the — 


cbjective of keeping the various construction enterprises 
of the country supplied with a labour force which would 
possess a higher political and cultural standard than the 
primary school graduates. In the Soviet Union, it is a 
ecmmon phenomenon for the middle school graduates to 
become workers. In 1953 for instance, 70 per cent of the 
technical workers in the Stalin Auto Plant of Moscow were 
graduates of middle schools with a ten-year course (equiva- 
lent to China’s senior middle school standard). Many of 
their middle school graduates also took part in agriculturai 
production. This is by no means a strange phenomenon, 
says the Committee’s directive. 


It then goes on to recite what the new Government has 
done for. education since it seized power. Taking the basic 
figure in 1950 as 100, social, cultural and educational ex- 
penditure rose to 177.91 for 1951, 295.70 for 1952 and 
460.89 for 1953. The amount spent on cultural and educa- 
tional construction has thus increased by more than three 
and a half times in the course of three years. There was 
also a large increase in both the number of schools and 
the students. In the case of primary schools, these far 
outstripped the secondary schools. In 1949 there were over 
346,700 primary schools (senior and junior) with more than 
24,390,000 pupils. By the end of 1953, the number of 
schools had increased to over 500,000 and the number of 
pupils to over 50,000,000. The increase thus amounted to 
over 100 per cent. 


In 1949 there were 5,216 secondary schools with more 
than 1,270,000 students. By the end of 1953, the number 
of schools had increased to 5,926 and the number of students 
to over 3,620,000. The increase in this instance amounted 
to over 13 per cent in the case of schools and over 185 
per cent in the case of students. 


It is the established policy of the People’s Government 


to open the door of the schools to the workers and peasants. 


Various measures have thus been adopted to create advan- 
tageous conditions for them and their children to join the 
schools. These include the setting up of more schools in 
the industrial and mining districts and rural villages to 
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facilitate the schooling of the children of the workers and 
peasants, the introduction of people’s subsidy grants in 
schools above the secondary level to give financial help to 
the workers and peasants and the children of labouring peo- 
ple who seek to further their studies in these schools, and 
the establishment of short course schoois for workers and 
peasants to elevate the cultural level of the cadres and youths 
of worker and peasant origin. At the same time, schooling 
facilities for the children of other strata and classes are also 
adequately taken care of. 


Thus a big change has occurred in the class composi- 
tion of the students of the schools of all levels. At pre- 
sent, the majority of the students in the primary schools 
are made up of the children of workers, peasants and other 
labouring people. The number of worker and peasant 
students in the secondary schools and universities is also 
yearly on the increase. According to the _ statistics of 
1952, the children of the workers and peasants made up 
over 80 percent of the students in primary schools and over 
57 percent in secondary schools. In 1953, about 22 percent 
of the students in the institutions of higher education were 
made up of those of worker and peasant origin. 


“We can safely assume that the ratio of workers and 
peasants and children of labouring people in all types of 
schools will keep on rising in the future. Such a state of 
affairs is something unknown in our history. The days 
when the people were deprived of their rights to get 
educated under the reactionary rule have gone for ever. 
This state of affairs also indicates the eagerness of the CCP 
and the People’s Government to foster and educate the 
rising generation.” 


* * * 


STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


The Elevation of the Cultura) Level cf the People Must 
Be Based on the Development of Production. 


(1) 
during the past four years is of course far from sufficient to 
satisfy the needs of the masses of the people. But it must 
be understood that without the development of production 
to serve as the foundation, the educational enterprise of the 
people cannot be developed in isolation. The past develop- 
ments were possible primarily because of the vigorous efforts 


made by the CCP and the People’s Government during the 


past four years in rehabilitating and developing the na- 
tional economy which provided cultural and educational de- 
velopment the necessary material foundation. The volume 
of production of most of the principal products in industry 
and agriculture had in 1952 exceeded the volume of pro- 
duction of the peak year in the history of China. The 
total value of industrial production in 1952 (calculating on 
the basis of unchanged price) was 28 percent higher than 
1951. On the side of agriculture, if the base figure of 
100 is used to represent the total yield of grain and cotton 
in 1951, the index figures for 1952 would stand at 145 in 
the case of grain and at 291 in the case of cotton. Indus- 
trial production must be rehabilitated and developed before 
the financial and economic condition of the country can 
take a turn for the better and the people can have a better 
life. Under the circumstances, the country will be able to 
appropriate more funds for the operation of more schools 
to meet the cultural needs of the people, and the people 


will be in a better position to provide their children with 
schooling. 


(2) At present, however, the country is not in a 
position to send every graduate of the junior middle and 
senior primary schools to a higher school. The reason is 
apparent. The development in the matter of the number of 
the schools and the cultural level of the people is a gradual 
process that must be kept in step with the development of 
production as a whole. Consequently, in order to elevate 
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the material and cultural life of the people, we must first 
concentrate our main strength on bringing about the gradual 
realization of Socialist industrialization and Socialist trans- 
formation. Industrial and agricultural production must be 
developed step by step if the country is to have more man 
and material power to operate more schools for the taking 
in of more students. This is to say that the educational 
enterprise and the production enterprise of the country must 


be developed step by step in a well planned and propor- 
tioned manner. 


The practical experience gained by the Soviet Union 
during the past several decades has fully demonstrated the 
truth of this. For a considerable period of time after the 
October Revolution, the Soviet Union exercised a _ strict 
economy in everything (including education) so that it 
could concentrate its whole strength on Socialist indus- 
trialisation. It waited for 13 years until 1930 when there 
was an enormous development in economic construction be- 
fore it started to tackle the question of compulsory educa- 
tion. (The total volume of industrial production at the 
end of 1932 had been equivalent to 334 percent of the 
pre-revolution level, and at the time, over 60 percent of the 
peasants in the country had joined the collective farms). 
In 1934, the Soviet Union enforced for the first time the 
four-year course compulsory primary school education in 
the cities and industrial and mining districts. 


After the completion of the Soviet Socialist construc- 
tion, in order to ensure the smooth transition of the country 
to Communism, the further elevation of the cultural level 
of its citizens became necessary. Consequently it introduced 
in 1939 the ten-year course of general education in the 
cities and industrial and mining districts and the seven-year 
course of general education in the rural villages. Up to 
1958, after several decades of exertion, the fulfilment of 
the program is still incomplete. How do things stand in our 
country today? Although big strides have been made in 
agricultural production, yet since the rehabilitation stage 
of our national economy is just over and our planned econo- 
mic construction has just stepped into the second year, 
China remains an agricultural country backward in pro- 
duction. In 1952, the value of production of our machine- 
operated modern industry amounted to about 28 percent 
of the total value of our industrial and agricultural 
production, and there is no likelihood that the universal 
adoption of advanced production techniques in agricultural 
production can be realized in the near future. Our present 
production level is therefore still way behind that of the 
Soviet Union in 1982-1933. There is no possibility for us 
to introduce immediately universal primary school educa- 
tion on a nation-wide scale in view of our present produc- 
tion foundation. The sending of all senior primary and 
junior middle school graduates to higher schools is ob- 
viously inappropriate with the development of production 
at the moment. | 


(3) The development of the cultural and educational 
enterprises cannot be apart from its original foundation. 
The foundation left us by old China in this connection is 
rather weak and is restricted in many ways in subjective 
conditions. During the past several years, because of the 
expansion of the secondary and primary schools, the shortage 


of teachers has become a most serious problem. This was 


particular so in the case of teachers for schools above 
the secondary level. During these years, apart from as- 
signing part of the graduates of the institutions of higher. 
education to serve as middle school teachers, we had to 
depend in the main on the training to keep the middle 
schools supplied with teachers. 


The shortage of teachers has not yet been solved funda- 


mentally. The cultivation of qualified teachers needs time. 


Consequently, the development of our secondary and pri- 
mary education must advance with a steady pace with due 
regard given to the present cultural and educational founda- 
tion. If schools are blindly added with no consideration 
shown to the subjective possibility, such schools can never 
be satisfactorily operated, and they cannot teach the students 
satisfactorily. This will mean the squandering away of the 
money of the people without contributing anything of value 
to national construction, and the consequence will be most 
desirable. 


— 
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NOTES 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


Early Symptoms of a New War? Just when innocent 
peace-loving people all over the world rejoiced, prayed, and 
relaxed a little after the signing of the Indochina cease-fire 
in Geneva, a new alarm went off in South China Sea. A 
British owned and operated DC-4 Skymaster of Cathay 
Pacific Airlines (CPA) was shot down by two Communist 
Chinese fighters some 90 miles off the southern coast of 
Hainan Island. Among the passengers killed, were three 


Americans. Britain protested in strong terms and Peking 
promptly accepted the responsibility, expressed regret, 
offered compensation and promised to take appropriate 


measures. The attack, though, unanimously condemned as 
savage and inexcusable by nations all over the World would 
have rested there and then without causing further tension 
in the East. But US carriers, in searching for survivors, 
lingered on in the area and carrier planes shot down two 
Communist fighters during the search off the island of Hainan 
where China maintains a major naval and air base. China 
protested and requested that US carriers move out of 
Chinese waters, but US carriers ignored the warning. Strong 
language was used by both sides and peace-loving people 
all over the world got excited and worried over this sudden 
storm in the East especially when it was rumoured that a 
Russian fleet moved towards South China Sea and Peking 
ignored US complaints. 


Then, after almost a week’s search, US Navy announced 
that it had discontinued its search for survivors in the South 
China Sea. China and US were still complaining but the 
first quiver of the eruption died down, much to the dis- 
appointment of Taiwan but a great relief to peace-loving 
people. Among quiet spectators a great number nursed the 
hope that US’s show of strength might discourage Com- 
munists from any adventurous approach towards Taiwan. 
Developments, however, were provoking and from Peking came 
renewed condemnation of ‘US imperialism.’’ It called US car- 
riers’ invasion, “an outrageous act of aggression on the part of 
the US Imperialists in utter disregard of law and morals’’ 
and added, “for years, the US Imperialists, occupying China’s 
territory of Taiwan, have been providing the Chiang Kai- 
shek gang with aircrafts, naval vessels and various munition 
and war material, directing and supporting Chiang to harass 
China’s coastal area and islands, dropping secret agents over 
China and practicing piratical interception and robbery of 
merchant ships of various nations sailing to China for trade.” 
Peking Radio declared that “the most important task now 
is the liberation of Taiwan and the defeat of American 
imperialist aggression.”” The Press chanted, “The 600,000,- 
000 Chinese people must liberate Taiwan. Taiwan is an in- 
tegral part of Chinese territory. The task of liberating 
Taiwan is China’s own affair.’ In Hongkong the pro-Com- 
munist press echoed “the liberation of Taiwan is China’s 
domestic affair and is not contradictory to the policy of peace- 
ful co-existence which China has been proposing.” 
should help Taiwan to defend the island, US would be com- 
mitting ‘‘aggression’’ on Chinese soil. With her hands now 
free from Indochina and Korea and her UN seat still re- 
jected, China may “liberate’’ Taiwan and would- have done 
so long ago had US not been protecting the island. 


Defence of Taiwan: In Taipei, Wellington Koo, Tai- 
pei’s Ambassador to the US, told the press that the realisa- 
tion of a defence pact with US was a foregone conclusion. 
He firmly believed that the signature of the pact was now 
merely a matter of time and that both governments were 
working on technicalities and that the only matter that re- 
mains to be solved was the hesitation on the part of the US 
to be involved in Taiwan’s plans for a counter-offensive 
against the China mainland. He explained that US was 
not yet willing to get involved in any such entanglement. 
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Meanwhile General Donovan, the wartime chief of Office of 
Strategic Service (OSS), inspected Taiwan’s army, navy 
and airforce bases and had private meetings with Chiang 
Kai-shek who is not satisfied with just protection. 


Syngman Rhee in Washington: 
that if the Chinese troops withdraw from North Korea, his 
troops could fight and disarm the North Korean Reds and 
there would be no need for negotiations or conferences. In 
Washington Rhee proposed that an Asian Army of more 
than two million men, backed by US guns, planes and ships, 
launch a counter-attack on Communist China. Urging the 
US to act immediately, he said that a million and a half 
young Koreans ask for nothing better than to fight for the 
cause of human freedom, their honour and their nation. He 
also mentioned that Taiwan had offered the US 630,000 men 
of its armed forces with additional reserves. However, Rhee 
was informed that the US does not completely rule out the 
possibility of peaceful unification of Korea and was further 
urged by President Eisenhower to compose his differences 
with Japan in the interests of free world security in the 
Orient. On Korea’s rehabilitation, Rhee took with him to 
Washington a five year Korean rehabilitation plan which 
would require US aid totalling more than two billion dollars. 
The plan was designed to complete Korea’s rehabilitation 
by June 1959 to such an extent that the country would be 
able to feed, clothe and pay the present army of 20 divi- 
SIONS. 


Communists in Malaya: Officials in Kuala Lumpur re- 
garded French withdrawal from Northern Indochina as 
extremely significant to Malaya. Since the French posi- 
tion started to deteriorate in Northern Indochina in March, 
the number of Communists surrendering has steadily de- 
creased and during the first half of July there was only 
one surrender. With the partitioning of Vietnam there is 
no reason why Communists in Malaya should not hope 
for similar settlement in the future unless Malayan au- 
thorities are able to check Communist gains. However, so 
far, no one in Kuala Lumpur has an easy solution to the 
Communist problem in which about 6,000 Communists from 
the deep jungle continue to hold down 40,000 regular Bri- 
tish troops in the area. Meanwhile the Thai Government 
has started a new offensive against Communist terrorists in- 
filtrating into Thailand from Malaya. Recently, two hun- 
dred Siamese constables joined the Malayan security forces 
in a seven-day border operation which ended last week. 
No contact was made with Communists. It has been like 
this for the last eight years. They attacked you when you 
relaxed but when you went after them, they disappeared. 
Communism is the cancer of the Hydrogen Age. We are 
only able to localize and operate on it if the area is small 
and position not vital. We have not yet found the cure! 


MR. U ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
HK INDUSTRIES 


In his recent speech at a Junior Chamber of Commerce 
gathering, Mr. U Tat Chee, O.B.E., J.P., appealed to HK 
residents to use more locally manufactured articles to stimu- 
late the development of HK industries. According to Mr. 
U, land problem is the most serious obstacle in the growth 
of HK’s industries as there are, at the present, 320 ap- 
plications for land totalling about seven million square feet. 
Mr. U who is also the Honorary President of Chinese Manu- 
facturers’ Union (CMU) reported various activities of CMU 
in the promotion of export of HK manufactures and disclosed 
that CMU is now organizing a Trade Delegation to take 
part in the Indonesian International Trade Fair to be held 
in Djakarta next month. Delegations to Korea and Bangkok 
would be organized soon. 


Rhee firmly believed — 
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On assistance from HK Government, Mr. U said, “The 
Department of Commerce and Industry is giving all help 
required to promote sales of local products. A trade pro- 
motion officer has been appointed and a Trade & Industry 
Advisory Committee formed for promot‘ng trade and in- 
dustry.’ Discussing local conditions in ithe development of 
HK industries, Mr. U pointed out that HK has facilities and 
advantages for greater industrialization, ‘‘we have a good 
Government, a stable currency, good shipping and banking 
facilities, a co-operative and contented labour force, and 
above all, our own invaluable experience in industrial pro- 
motion, gained after the war from our extensive contacts 
with overseas markets.” There are also plenty of capital 
and skilled workers and technicians in this Colony but, said 
Mr. U, “‘the drawback now is that land for factories is not 
available except at exorbitant prices. Certainly, no one 
wants to start a factory on land bought at $20 or $30 per 
square foot.’”’? However, he believed that the special Com- 
mittee of inter-departmental experts appointed by _ the 
Governor to study the land problem would find a way out 
of this difficulty soon. 
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The CMU which has now a membership of 900 leading 
factories, was established in 1934. In 19385 it sent a delega- 
tion with samples of HK products to participate in Singapore’s 
Trade Show. That was HK’s first CMU organized participa- 
tion in foreign trade fairs. In HK CMU has been holding an- 
nual exhibitions and the 12th Exhibition will be held from 
early December 1954 to mid-January next year. In 1948 
CMU participated in London’s BIF for the first time and 
thereafter continued its participation every year. It also took 
part in other trade exhibitions in Djakarta, Toronto, Seattle, 
Manila, Brussels, Karachi, Utrecht and Taiwan. In 1951 
CMU organized a 125-man delegation to England and after 
attending BIF, visited different countries in Europe to pro- 
mote sales of HK products. This same delegation visited 
Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines on their return 
journey. According to Mr. U, the sending of trade delega- 
ticns and participation in international trade fairs and ex- 
hibitions by CMU have greatly helped to promote exports and 
in the development of new overseas markets for HK pro- 
ducts. On lecal sales of HK manufactures, Mr. U appealed 
to residents to buy more locally manufactured articles, and 
to sell more products of HK factories. 


GENEVA BALANCE SHEET 


By Anthony Dorset 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review’) — 


The importance of the Geneva settlement hes not only 
in what it has achieved but in what it has prevented. What 
would have happened if the conference had broken down? 
The French would have gone on fighting in Indochina either 
alone or with outside help. If they had fought alone, the 
chances would have been strongly in favour of outright 
Communist, victory in Vietnam and swift Communist in- 
filtration in neighbouring Laos and Cambodia; the rot in 
South-East Asia would have set in and no-one can say 
where or when it would have stopped. But if, on the other 
hand, the Americans had intervened in the war, the risk 
of internationalising it would have been great; a third world 
war might have been only just round the corner. 


As it is, all the protagonists at Geneva will have been 
able to count some blessings as they packed their bags to 
go home. The Viet Minh find themselves in undisputed 
control of more than half the land and people of Vietnam 
and with a good chance of gaining the whole two years 
hence. Mr. Chou En-lai can congratulate himself that he 
has skilfully advanced Communist China’s claim both to 
great power status and to the leadership of Asia. Mr. 
Molotov can congratulate himself that he has given a plau- 


sible demonstration that peaceful co-existence is possible; 


he can now look forward to more international conferences 
at which he can further Communist aims by skilful pro- 
paganda and shrewd bargaining. 


On the western side no one will exactly want to throw 
his cap in the air over an agreement that hands over millions 
of people to Communist rule and creates, even if only 
temporarily, yet another divided state. The Vietnamese 
have most cause for dissatisfactidn—and they have duly re- 
gistered their protest. In France, too, there is distress and 
bitterness over the loss of Hanoi where the French flag 
has flown since 1882. But both French and Vietnamese have 
relief from the scourge of eight years of bitter war and 
for both the dreadful drain on men and resources is halted. 


| Moreover, the realiy remarkable thing about the 
Geneva settlement is that it is so much better, from the 
western point of view, than it might have been. After all, 
the French were fighting with their backs to the wall; mili- 


tarily, they had nothing to bargain with. Yet they have 


got a far better cease-fire line than they might have had; 
true, it is not as far north as they would have liked, but 
at least it is not so far south as the Communists first de- 
manded. The French have gained ample time—ten months 
—in which to evacuate their troops and equipment in good 
order from northern Vietnam. They are not even debarred 
from retaining some troops in Southern Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia by agreement with the governments concerned. 
And Laos and Cambodia are to be freed from all Viet Minh 
troops and their sovereignty and independence recognised. 


What can have made the Communists so accommodat- 
ing? Probably they realised that a show of sweet reason- 
ableness would gain them much more handsome dividends 
than a show of uncompromising obstinacy. Mr. Molotov 
would like to get some more talks on Germany started; 
while Chou En-lai must obviously be anxious to assuage the 
increasingly lively suspicions of Chinese designs among the 
neutral Asian countries. 

Moreover, the Communists had always before them 
the fear that if they pushed their advantage too far, so 
that the conference broke down, the Americans might in- 
tervene with the consequent grave risk of a general con- 
flagration. The role played by the Americans at Geneva 
was not a flattering one—although domestic pressure made 


it hard for President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles to play any 


other. But there is no doubt that the fact of American 
power and of American unwillingness to accept further 
Communist advances increased M. Mendes-France’s bargain- 
ing power a great deal. 

Yet the West is by no means out of the wood in 
Indochina. Much will depend on how the cease-fire agree- 
ments are carried out. The international commissions to 
supervise the armistice are to be composed—reasonably 
enough—of an Indian, a Canadian and a Pole. But in the 
most important matters any member can, in effect, exercise 
a veto, and it remains to be seen whether the Pole will use 
this to delay and obstruct the proceedings. 


Moreover, nobody can feel much confidence about the 
free and independent elections that are to be held through- 
out both parts of Vietnam within two years. The French- 
sponsored government of Vietnam, headed by Bao Dai, has 
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CONVERTIBILITY AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


By Lynceus 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review’’) 


The move towards convertibility of the world’s cur- 
rencies is gathering momentum. Recently financial experts 
from 8 countries belonging to the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) met in London together 
with observers from the United States and Canada, to con- 
eert plans for a convertibility operation, which, rumour 
has it, will take place before the Spring of next year. By 
contrast with earlier experiments the present plans are for 
collective approach, which will include at least three of the 
stronger European currencies together with sterling. And, 
whereas in the Spring of last year all the discussions were 
based on the so-called Commonwealth plan, the present moves 
have assumed much more of a “European’’. aspect. Indeed, 
apart from Canada, which had no more than a watching 
brief, only the United Kingdom was there to represent the 
Commonwealth’s interests. As banker for the sterling area 
and key member of the Commonwealth economy Britain 
was well equipped to present the Commonwealth’s point 
of view, and no doubt the various governments have been 
kept fully informed. But there is not always a full identity 
of interests between the United Kingdom and the overseas 
members of the Commonwealth on economic matters. In 
fact, so far as the convertibility question goes some Com- 
monwealth countries must be wondering just what they 
stand to gain out of a freely convertible pound. 

In the past, at the London and Sydney conferences, it 
has always been easy for the British delegates to secure 
their colleagues’ support for their convertibility ideas. The 
“Commonwealth plan’—in reality a Whitehall scheme en- 
dorsed by the Commonwealth—envisaged a two-stage ap- 
proach towards the goal of convertibility. In the first, only 
non-residents of the scheduled areas (sterling area) would 
enjoy the automatic right to convert currently earned 
sterling into dollars, or any other hard currency. At a 


later stage—perhaps twelve months after—full convertibili- 


ty for residents and non-residents, for current as well as 
eapital holdings of sterling, would be restored. Many ex- 
perts believe that it will prove impossible in practice to 
hold the line between resident and non-residents. Since 


signally failed to attract the loyalty of the Vietnamese 
people, and most experts agree that if elections were held 
now a majority would vote for the Communists who have 
managed so much more successfully to wave the nationalist 
banner. Is there a good chance that the Vietnamese will 
vote any differently two years hence? It all depends on 
whether south Vietnam can produce a government capable 
of rallying the people round it—a stable, democratic and 
progressive government willing and able to plan and execute 
far-reaching social and economic reforms. 


For the West as a whole, the great lesson of Geneva 
is that a patient willingness to negotiate must be accompani- 
ed by firmness, by armed strength, and by an unmistakeable 
resolution to go so far and no farther. M. Mendes-France 
got results partly because he is a skilled negotiator, but 
also because he made it crystal clear that his patience could 
be exhausted—and finally because he had behind him the 
‘ possible threat of American intervention. If this lesson is 
absorbed, the West will avoid the danger of relaxing and of 
imagining that the knotty problems of Asian defence can 
now be quietly shelved. 


these plans were laid, however, much has changed in the 
economic scene. A number of European currencies have 
become sufficiently hard to permit their full convertibility; 
sterling itself has in countless ways been freed; and the 
dollar gap no longer looms so threateningly over the non- 
dollar world. But, so far as is known, the British plans 
for a two-stage convertibility move still stand; indeed, 
they were confirmed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Butler, only last Friday. 


It has not often been realised quite how much faith 
the architects of the “Commonwealth Plan” placed in the 
internal discipline of the sterling area, nor how much re- 
liance they put on the efficiency of the Area’s exchange 
controls. Discipline there will have to be, restraint and 
loyalty no less, for, the resident of the sterling area will, 
in the event of non-resident convertibility, have to accept 
a new hardship. Take for instance the case of an Aus- 
tralian wheat farmer who wants to buy a piece of machinery 
from the United States which will increase his output and 
reduce his costs. He will, as he does at present, have to 
apply for a dollar-import licence. He may or may not get 
it depending on the state of the sterling area’s hard-currency 
reserves. But an Argentinian farmer will as a non-resident 
of the sterling area be automatically entitled to convert 
his earnings of sterling, and to buy his machines and equip- 
ment wherever the price is lowest. This may be over- 
dramatising the real facts, for residents of the overseas 
Commonwealth countries enjoy, by virtue of their parti- 
cipation in the hard-currency pooling arrangements, fairly 
free access to dollars where the need is clear-cut. Never- 
theless it is a fact that the granting of non-resident con- 
vertibility will add a new burden for residents of the sterling 
area. Besides this, sterling countries might find their ex- 
ports diminished if non-sterling countries utilise their newly- 
found privilege of convertibility to spend their sterling 
earnings on dollar goods. 


There is, however, growing conviction that the two 
stages of convertibility will very quickly be telescoped to- 
gether. That is, residents will soon be granted the same 
treatment as non-residents. As far as trade goes, this 
means that dollar imports will be liberalised at an early 


date after ““C’’ day. When one hundred per cent liberalisa- 


tion is achieved, convertibility as far as trade is concerned 
will be an accomplished fact. There are rumours to the 
effect that the present plans envisage a twelve months in- 
terregnum during which time one hundred per cent dollar 
liberalisation will be reached. How does this prospect ap- 
peal to the Conimonwealth? In the first place removing 
the inequality as between residents and non-residents bene- 
fits the Commonwealth for buyers will be able to buy in 
the cheapest market. But it cuts both ways. Buyers of 
Commonwealth machines and raw materials, who formerly 
were restrained by an insufficiency of dollars from meeting 
their requirements elsewhere, will likewise be able to ignore 
the currency factor and buy where they will. The effect of 
this aspect of convertibility will be felt differently in the 
various parts of the Commonwealth. 


In South Africa, for instance, where since January dollar 
discrimination has been abolished, the advantages will not 
be obvious. In any event the Union’s own balance of pay- 
ments difficulties will necessitate the continuance of import 
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restrictions even after sterling becomes convertible. But, 
South Africa’s exports of such products as fruit, wines and 
sugar may well be adversely affected when it becomes pos- 
sible once again for British consumers to buy from other 
areas without reference to currency problems. : 
Australia and New Zealand are already feeling the pinch 
caused by the growing freedom of sterling. For instance, 
the reopening of the meat market and the end of bulk 
contracts—both steps in the restoration of complete con- 
vertibility—have already been felt. Likewise, freedom in 
the grain market, which in the event of convertibility will 
become even more open, has caused Australian wheat farmers 
difficulty. Convertibility will mean also that British buyers 
will be entitled to spend dollars in buying American surplus 


food products which may by then be on offer at sacrifice 


prices. As against this, however, freedom to buy American 
and Canadian machines and equipment not to speak of con- 
sumer goods will be a prize worth having for the overseas 
sterling countries. 


India with its dollar-earning commodities, it seems, 


surely gain by convertibility, though there is a possibility 


that competition from dollar textiles might adversely affect 
its overseas markets. Ceylon may not in the event be pre- 
pared to go any further with its dollar liberalisation. It is 
not, however, in danger of losing its export markets by 
virtue of dollar-liberalisation in the United Kingdom or 
other sterling countries. | 


Of the dependent countries overseas the West Indian 


territories and the island of Mauritius have at least the. 


assurance of minimum sales of sugar under the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement; but their hopes of selling addi- 
tional supplies will certainly be adversely affected once the 
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refiners in Britain are able to buy their requirements from 
Cuba and other low-cost producers. In West Africa, cocoa 
being such a prolific dollar-earner and a commodity at pre- 
sent in short supply, the negative effects will be small, 
and the Gold Coast and Nigeria should benefit by the coun- 
tervailing liberalisation of imports of dollar machines and 
consumer goods. 

Dollar liberalisation of British and Commonwealth im- 
ports is unlikely to have any effect on Malaya’s sales of 
rubber and tin. On the other hand Malaya will gain by 
having a wider choice for its imports of capital and con- 
sumer goods. | 

Whether, in fact, a uniform code of dollar liberalisa- 
tion will be pursued by the whole of the sterling Common- 
wealth is one of those problems which has yet to be thrashed 
out. In view of the particular overall balance of payments 
difficulties experienced by the different members of the 
sterling area it seems less than likely that the policy will 
be general. In effect, therefore, the British government 
is likely to say to the members of the Commonwealth: “we 
are moving towards freedom for dollar goods. You push 
along the same road as fast as your own circumstances per- 
mit.”’ 

Perhaps it will appear to the overseas members of the 
Commonwealth that theirs is but a modest share in the so- 
called benefits of sterling convertibility. Certainly they will 
need to adjust their policies, which over the past fourteen 
years have become hardened to a world of only partially 
convertible sterling. The going is bound to be rough at 
first; but eventually they too will gain because international 
trade is certain to be increased. But it may be some time 
before the benefits are equally shared. 
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OIL IN 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


THE FAR EASI 


By R. B. COOPER 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review’) 


Although to some extent overshadowed by the larger 


oil producing areas of North America, the Caribbean, the 
Middle East, and the U.S.S.R., the oilfields of the Far East 
are nevertheless of considerable world importance. Under 
the present pattern of world demand these oilfields have 
to supply most of the requirements of Australasia and the 
Far Eastern markets. 


The modern oil industry as we know it today is not 
yet a hundred years old. It began with the drilling of 
the first well in the United States in 1859, and the refining 
experiments which James Young carried out in England about 
the same time. That first well was drilled to a depth of 
69 ft., and produced 900 gallons a day. Today, there are 
over 500, 000 producing wells in all parts of the world, 
anything up to 20,000 ft. in depth, with an annual produc- 
tion exceeding 150,000,000,000 gallons. Oil has become the 
most significant factor in our economic and industrial life; 
without it, our mechanical age would come to an abrupt 
standstill. 


Oil has been known and exploited in the Far East, 
however, for hundreds of years. In Burma, oil has for 
eenturies been dug out of the ground by hand and large 
quantities transported by river to Rangoon. In the middle 
of the last century, Burmese oil was even exported to 
England for manufacture into lubricants and paraffin wax. 


The Chinese are believed to have drilled for oil more 
than 2,000 years ago, although their only form of power 
was human and animal. As opposed to the modern rotary 
drilling, these wells were made by the “percussion” method 
of drilling—a process which took many days to drill a few 
feet. Even so, some of these early wells reached 2,000 ft. 
in depth, and one well reached 3,000 ft. 


Apart from the ancient oil industries of Burma and 


China—very small by modern standards—there has been — 


widespread use throughout the Far East of oil which seeped 
by natural means to the surface of the ground. Genera- 


tions of Indonesians and Japanese used this seepage oil as 
fuel. 


With such evidence of the existence of oil in the Far 
East, it is not surprising that this was one of the first 
areas to be developed by the modern oil industry. Com- 
mercial production was established in several areas before 
the end of the 19th century. 


By 1938, Indonesia had developed into the fifth largest 
- producer in the world, while Burma and British Borneo 
were also important oil exporters. 


During the war, extensive damage was suffered by the 
industry. Most of this had been repaired by 1950, and 
last year, production in the Far East amounted to nearly 
16,500,000 tons. Indonesia is the biggest producer, with 
over 9,000,000 tons, followed by British Borneo, with 
5,500,000 tons. New Guinea, India and Japan each pro- 
duce about 300,000 tons annually; Pakistan and China 
200,000 tons, and Burma 150,000 tons. 


Consumption in the countries of the Far East is low 
in relation to their large poulations. In China and India, 
for example, it amounts to about one gallon per head per 
‘year, compared with 84 gallons in the U.K. and 580 gallons 
in the U.S.A. With the increasing tempo of industrialisa- 
_tion in the Far East, however, the demand for oil is steadily 
rising. It is of great economic importance that the expan- 


sion of production which has gone on since the end of tke 
war should continue in future years. 


Unsettled political conditions in Indonesia since the war 


have to some extent hampered development of the oilfields. 
there, but the country is still the biggest producer in the j; 


Far East. The main areas of production are Sumatra, Kali- 
mantan, Java and Ceram. Sumatra is the most important, 
and also the oldest, for commercial production began as far 
back as 1893. Production comes mostly from comparatively 
shallow depths, although in South Sumatra, oil has been 
found at about 7,000 ft. 


Production from Kalimantan is from three different 
areas: Tarakan Island, off the north east coast, Balik Papan, 
on the east coast, and Tandjung, 120 miles south west of 
Balik Papan. The oilfield of Tandjung, which was only 
discovered in 1938, is at present shut and awaiting con- 
struction of a 150 miles pipeline to link it with the re- 
finery at Balik Papan. 


The oil industries of Java and Ceram date back to the 
last century. Owing to political circumstances, post-war 
rehabilitation in these areas has been considerably delayed. 

British Borneo is the only major area in the Far East 
which is producing substantially more than before the war, 
and is now one of the leading producers in the Far East. 
Production is from two oilfields—Seria, in Brunei, and Miri, 
in Sarawak. Seria is by far the biggest, and production has 
increased from 800,000 tons a year in 1940 to over 5,000,000 
tons last year. The field extends along the beach, and off- 
shore wells are also being drilled from jetties. Miri has 
now declined to only 50,000 tons a year, compared with over 
700,000 tons when production reached its peak in 1926. 


Burma’s oilfields, among the oldest in the world, lie along 
the Irrawaddy River, 250 to 300 miles from its estuary. Pro- 
duction amounted to 1,000,000 tons a year before the war, 
but during the war these oilfields were totally destroyed. 
Rehabilitation has been slow, and production now amounts 
to less than 100,000 tons a year. 


At the beginning of this year, a new chapter in the 
long history of the country’s oil industry was opened with 
the signing of an agreement between the Burmese Govern- 
ment and the three British-owned companies concerned with 
oil production in Burma. This agreement provides for a 
joint partnership in the production and refining of crude 
oil, and it is hoped that this will be the means of rapidly 
bringing Burma’s oil production back to its prewar level. A 
new public company, Burma Oil (1954) Ltd., is to be formed 
to take over all existing oil assets in the country. It will 
be owned two-thirds by the three British companies anc 
one-third by the Burmese Government. The Burmese Gov: 
ernment retains the right to increase its participation wher 
it so desires by acquiring shares from the British companie: 
at par value. Ever since independence was achieved in 1947 
the Burmese Government has never disguised its ultimate 
intention of nationalising the oil industry, but it has alsc 
recognised that the country would need the participation 0: 
foreign capital to help develop its resources. This fair 
minded agreement thus sets the way for the Government t 
completely nationalise Burma’s oil when it considers the 
moment is opportune. 


‘Ever since seepage oil was observed in New Guine: 
early in this century, oil prospecting has been carried ou 
in that area, but with very little success so far. The com 
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panies searching for oil in New Guinea—and the search 
has cost millions of pounds—have had to combat extremely 
difficult conditions. A recently completed survey of the con- 
cession area, which covers nearly 400,000 square miles, took 
two years, although under normal conditions a similar area 
might be covered in a few weeks. Transport of equipment 
is very difficult in the swampy jungle which covers so much 
of the country, while as much as 120 inches of rain have 
been recorded in one exceptional month. One producing oil- 
field, at Klamono, was discovered in 1948, but production is 
very small. Two other fields which have been discovered 
are not yet in production. | 

Before the war, India and Pakistan relied chiefly on 
oil imports from Burma to meet their demand. Production 
in the two countries, only about 500,000 tons a year, can 
only meet a small proportion of the demand. With the 
supply from Burma limited, India and Pakistan are having 
to rely on imports from other areas, particularly the Middle 
East. 

There are about 50 producing oilfields in Japan, but 
their yields are very small—only about 300,000 tons a year, 
compared with the country’s consumption of over 4,000,000 
tons annually. Production in China is also small—only 
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about 200,000 tons a year—but prospecting is being carried 
out in North China, and certain areas are regarded as 
promising. 


These are the main oilfields and oil producing areas 
in the Far East. What of future prospects? 


At first sight, compared with other areas, the Far East 
has very limited resources. Proven reserves, for instance, 
amount to less than 2 per cent of the world total. But it 
also has to be remembered that because of various physical 
difficulties encountered, development in the Far East has 
been slow, and many potential oil-bearing lands still await. 
exploration. 


Oil is an unpredictable mineral. It is often found in 
areas where it has not been expected, while at other times 
thousands of pounds are spent in a fruitless search in an 
area where oil was thought almost certainly to exist. At 
the present time, Far East oil has an important place in 
the world oil situation, more for strategic reasons than be- 
cause of the amount of oil produced. With the considerable 
industrial expansion taking place, relying on oil as a source 
of power, it is undoubtedly destined to become even more 
vitally important in the future. : 


IN A DOLLAR HOTHOUSE 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review”’) 


PUERTO RICO is one of the most famous special in- 
stances, or test cases, of economic development in the 
present period. As such, it is much quoted and much 
studied—not least by people from all the countries of eastern 
Asia, to whom the problems of rapid economic development 
are matters of vital and eager importance. Visitors from 
Asia, and all other parts of the world, have been to Puerto 
Rico in hundreds during the past few years, to study its 
example from this point of view. The presence of Puerto 
Rican representatives at the Asian Housing Conference in 


Delhi, early this year, was a most welcome feature, and 


it is to be hoped that the multilateral contacts will be ex- 
tended henceforward. 

Some impressions from my recent visit to Puerto Rico 
may be of interest, from the point of view of possible 
lessons about economic development and organisation in the 
conditions of Asia, and general comparisons of the frame- 
work of economic progress. 

The island of Puerto Rico, in the Caribbean tropics, is 
United States territory. Its present position may perhaps 
be compared with that of the Philippines in the “(Common- 
wealth” period before the war. Puerto Rico is styled a 
with the U.S.A. and flies its 
But its currency 


It wil) is the U.S. dollar; and its general legislative and administra- 
nies anc tive arrangements may be described as “under the Federal 


ese Gov: 
ion wher 


umbrella’’. 
The lack of economic and social development, and the 


ompanies general poverty of this territory, racially similar to the rest 
| in 1947 of Central America, Spanish-speaking, and heavily over- 
ultimate populated, have for many years past weighed on the Ameri- 


has als can conscience, public and governmental. 


All the welfare 


pation ©} and general measures applied in the continental United 
This fair States have been extended and even enlarged in Puerto Rico, 


nment t over the past 25 years and more. 
iders tht direct and indirect, and other forms 


The total of subsidy, 
of assistance from. the 
Federal Treasury, is a staggering sum; and in many spheres, 


w Guine: the Americans have put in their best efforts of organisation 
irried ou in Puerto Rico. 


The com 


The resultant progress has been phenomenal; but 
necessarily, by the standards of countries less well endowed, 
it is in some part a “forced” growth. It is not unfair to 
draw attention to the “hothouse”? characteristics of the 
situation, warmed by abundant dollar support and glassed- 
in within the political and economic walls of the United 
States’ home area. On the political plane, some of the 
results of heady growth have recently been startlingly in 
the news, with an attempt to assassinate the President of 
the United States. It is clear that the few fanatics con- 
cerned are completely unrepresentative of Puerto Rican 
thought today, which is that of a genial and hospitable peo- 
ple. But pride in local culture and achievements is great 
and growing, and the emotional movement for orderly inde- 
pendence is perhaps even more powerful than is shown by 
the electoral voting, which recorded a two-thirds majority 
for some form of independence from the US. 


This political development is taken largely to reflect 
the growth of a local middle class. Some 15,000 Puerto 
Ricans are graduating every year from High Schools and 
Universities (largely on scholarships). Doctors and other 
professionals are prosperous. There is no indigenous “ruling 
class”; the influence of the one-time absentee-landlords was 
long ago negatived by the invasion of American capital. The 
influence of the sugar companies had considerably declined, 
even before the New Deal of the 1930’s established compre- 
hensive controls for “welfare” purposes. As in Asia gen- 
erally today, Communist propaganda of “Big Capitalist In- 
terests’”’ is wide of the mark; it is firstly middle class and 
intellectual opinion, and secondly peasant and working-class 
thought, that has direct influence on the country’s destiny. 


Compulsory education for all may be realised in about five 
years’ time. | 


* * * * 


Agrarian problems retain the first priority. This is a 
land of small peasant proprietorships; the American basis 
of research and extension services, carrying their results 
to farmers distinctly conscious of market requirements, re- 
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mains largely inapplicable. The background is also one of 
rural overpopulation: policy hinges on the possibilities of 
taking the surplus population off the land, especially the 
elements which are agriculturally the least productive. 
Puerto Rico is the second most densely populated area in 
the Central American region (after British Honduras). The 
birth rate is around 35 per thousand, and the crude death 
rate about 8 per thousand. : 


So far the population relief has largely been through 
migration, and especially migration of a type not available 
to the East Asian countries—i.e. emigration to the ‘con- 
tinental United States. 
the last several years, moved from the island to the main- 
land States, where there are large settlements of Puerto 
Ricans (generally regarded as bad slums) in many cities. 
The movement reached its height in the wartime boom 
in the U.S., and there has been a reaction in recent years. 


Chiefly as the result of the emigration of rural people 
on the margin of subsistence, agricultural production has 
remained constant for some time (even in the most ideal 


conditions, it did not increase—which some Asian economists . 


believe should happen when marginal rural population is 
removed) though average productivity per worker-hour in 
agriculture has distinctly increased. Except in the dairy- 
farming industry, where there has been a distinct increase 
in total productivity. Dairying is developed in the moun- 
tainous country which covers the whole of the interior of 
the island, and coffee is also primarily an upland develop- 
ment, whereas the coastal: plains all round the island are 
used for sugar, pineapple, tobacco and other crops. It should 
also be mentioned that there is a difference in the southern 
coastal region, which is dry, unlike the rest of the island. 
Apart from this broad geographical distinction, policy (in 
contrast again to accepted tenets in the Eastern hemisphere) 
lays little stress on the diversification of crops. 

Regarding the effects of a reduction in the farm popula- 
tion, it is also interesting to note that a shortage of labour 
continues to be acutely felt at harvest times, especially on 
the sugar plantations; on this score some have their reser- 
vations about the advantages of rural emigration. The 
labour-intensity is not however very high; even at the peak 
of harvest-time the cane workers do not put in more than 
35 hours a week. Some would infer from this that rural 
overpopulation is still absolutely great; others that the real 
problem of development remains that of getting more work 
out of an easy-going people. The two points of view are 
probably not mutually exclusive. Women, especially, are 
underemployed. The cane workers are only required on the 
plantations about half the year. Other general fields of 
employment, notably the building industry, are not so short 
of labour, even in the harvest season. 


Land-reform is not absent from the picture. A Land 
Authority was established to break up the big sugar planta- 
tions, setting a maximum size of 500 acres, and has taken 
up about one-third of the estates which were in excess of 
that figure, a total of about 80,000 acres of sugar-cane land, 
now operating it on a corporate profit-sharing basis. The 
Company under this Authority will presently move into other 
fields of activity, such as pineapple-growing. But so far its 
operations are mainly on the plane of demonstration or 
“pilot” projects. State control is to be relaxed, and govern- 
ment operations turned over increasingly to a commercial 
basis, leased or sold to private operators, etc. 


The main governmental improvement activities have 
been in coffee growing and dairying, in the agricultural field. 
It is surprising to see little done in some matters which are 
primary and basic in Asian policies. Notably in marketing: 
but a large scheme for a Central Market is in hand, and 
other major developments are projected. Mechanisation is 
envisaged, especially in sugar-growing, and generally on lines 
“like Hawaii’, but seems to show early signs of diminishing 


About 60,000 persons a year, over 
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returns. Price support has not been so important a factor 
as is sometimes supposed abroad. The Federal Government 
limits the production of sugar, for which a high price is 
maintained in the U.S. The export crops (sugar, tobacco, 
and some coconut) are limited in their scope. Price support 
was given to vegetables, resulting in some increase in 
production. 


The factory programme, newer than the agricultural 
policy, has been more successful—largely under the stimula- 
tion of boom conditions in the U.S. generally. The new fac- 
tories are strikingly large in size, averaging 100 employees 
each—which is about twice the average for the U.S. as a 
whole. They are modern, and technically efficient. Wages 


are low by American standards, but are rising, and are. 


protected by minimum wage and arbitration arrangements. 
The main basis of industrialisation progress would _ surely 
appear to be the large tax exemptions: new ventures receive 
wide tax-exemptions for ten years. The Government has 
expended a great deal of money on factory land and build- 
ings, technical assistance, training, and other’ grants and 
aids. 


The new activities are all in the field of “light in- 
dustry, with some exceptions, notably two oil refineries 
shortly to be started. The general availability of electric 
power and good roads (there are no railways, and none 
eontemplated) permit a wide decentralisation of new 
industrial developments, and the creation of new urban 
or slum problems is largely avoided. In this sphere, 
the emphasis in the official planning organisation (which 
is very large numbers, though strikingly  well- 
organised and _ efficient) is on _ physical, rather’ than 
social, planning. It is startling to see, for example, land- 
utilisation maps available in greater detail than is found 
in the most developed countries of Europe, also accom- 
panying maps of seasonal activities, soil types, etc. in 
equivalent detail. | 


The new industrial developments feature especially 


electronics, plastics, and some items of clothing (such as 
brassieres), looking primarily to the home market, and 
striking into new lines of light industry. The older in- 
dustrial structure, on which they are superimposed, con- 
sists essentially of various sectors, which may also be 
regarded as associated with successive stages of develop- 
ment-policy. Development, first, under private enterprise, 
was governed generally by the rule that industries based 
on the local market and local raw materials were in the 
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hands of local people, while those based on export markets hety,; 
and overseas raw materials were started and run by con- Trad, 


tinental ‘Americans (from the mainland States). 


This of 


was chiefly a matter of “know-how” in organisation and. Congj 


especially, in marketing. 


The dependence on mainland for + 


business practices, and the mainland as a source of capital. expla 


is still very marked, though the mutual adaptation to local 
needs is proceeding very rapidly. Local capital is tradi- 


some 


trade 


tionally not interested, on the industrial side; but is chieflyjeg to 


interested, on the commercial side. 


Historically, provision ment 


of capital by the government in the form of guaranteedthe g 


bonds and issues, also in technical assistance, etc., went 


far to bridge this gap. 


be pu 
the ti 


The second phase or sector has in fact been that oflopsid 
more direct government activity. Such industries as thecess 


preparation of cement and building clays were originall 
developed, at an early date, as government enterprise 


millio 


and later sold out to private interests. It was a wartiméjng a 
“windfall” of about $150 million of Government monejo, 
that enabled the authorities (using also a revenue taorrore 
on rum) to make the initial investment in the Lancyygon 


Authority, to buy out inefficient public utilities, and t 


establish the Development Bank, Industrial Developmen 
Authority, ete. 


apan 
uch 


Since then, the direct use of tax revenug y+ + 


to stimulate industrial development has been a main feaone ti 
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ture. Monetary policy has not however been utilised; 
there is actually no central bank, currency arrangements 
are entirely Federal, and financial policy is generally con- 
servative. 


A third phase, or factor, running back to the New 
Deal period, has been a great extension of political and 
governmental interest, in the direction of a Welfare-State 
point of view. Professor Viner commented, in his _lec- 
tures in Brazil, that nowhere has the elimination of 
poverty, as such, been the explicit or main principle of 
policy. Puerto Rico may be an exception to this. The 
declared aim has been to have no family with less than 
$2,000 income. One result is that local economic thinking 
and planning has been in highly “structural” terms; moving 
broadly from slum-clearance and the relief of immediate 
poverty towards more integral planning for development, 
with a close calculation of the social shifts involved. 


The major social development is probably the progress 
of health services, the elimination of malaria and the re- 
duction of dysentery, enteritis and other diseases. Equally 
important is the progress of slum-clearing and general 
housing schemes, of which further particulars may be given 
later in this journal. 


The increase in national income has been very rapid. 
In 1952 the per capita income stood somewhat above that 
of Italy (at 426: cf. Japan 100). But this statement con- 
ceals great differences between the urban and rural popula- 
tions, and between different income-levels. 


Some 300 new plants, with about 30,000 workers, have 
been established in the last six years. These represent 
about one-third of the island’s manufacturing industry, 
and nearly 10% of its national income in terms of gross 
product. About 15% of the aggregate income (if I may 
switch here to budgetary terms) is derived from U.S. Federal 
expenditures; as “new money’, injection of primary in- 
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come, it is supposed to be about 30% of the primary income, 
and equal to the whole of the secondary income. Federal 
expenditure on non-military account must be matched by 
local counterpart funds: on the industrial plane, this is 
mostly dollar for dollar, but in the case of hospitals and 
other general facilities the Federal exchequer provides 
about two-thirds, as a rule. Puerto Rico is ineligible for 
some Federal items, notably aid in the form of direct 
relief, which is on the scale of about 10% of what it is 
on the U.S. mainland. The military expenditure is how- 
ever heavy (the number in the army is about two-thirds 
of that in all manufacturing activities), and there are no 
“counterpart” requirements against this. 


One other aspect, of special interest to Asian ob- 
servers, is the problem of urbanisation: in San Juan, the 
capital, and some other cities. The resident population of 
the island has been roughly static in the past three years, 
for instance, while that of the capital city has risen by 
50,000 (to half a million). If emigration to the U‘S. ceases, 
or is even reversed (as now seems possible for a time) 
people will probably throng into these cities. Half the 
new factories are in the metropolitan area of San Juan. 
Efforts are made to develop food and agricultural processing 
industries in other parts of the island and to draw in female 


labour. Two-thirds of the employees in the new factories 
are women. 


* * * * 


The above are merely incidental notes and general 
observations made in a short visit, but they may be of 
interest for the significant comparisons they afford with 
development problems elsewhere, and because Puerto Rico 
is something of a “textbook’’ instance, or modern ‘‘classic” 


case, in the contemporary study of economic and social 
development. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


SUSPENSICN OF TEXTILE EXPORT TO INDONESIA 


With a view to improving the present lopsided trade 
between Indonesia and Japan, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry recently decided to suspend acceptance 
of further contracts for export of textiles to Indonesia. 
Considering the significant position of the Indonesian market 
for the nation’s textile export, however, the Ministry officials 
explain that the suspension will be a temporary one until 


to localsome measure is mapped out for the improvement of the 


Ss tradi. trade situation. Japan’s excess export to Indonesia amount- 
s chieflyed to US$60 million as of the end of June, 1952. Settle- 
yrovision 


ment of this balance has been suspended temporarily pending 


aranteedthe start of the instalment system, which is understood to 


C., 


went 


be put into effect on July 1, this year. 


Since July, 1952, 
the trade between the two countries has 


invariably been 


that oflopsided, and as of the end of June, this year, Japan’s ex- 
- as thdcess export to that country is estimated at some US$160 
riginallymillion. 


terprise 


Such a breach of balance is attributable to the follow- 


wartim ing causes: A) Prices of Indonesian goods which Japan 
t mone\was asked to pay were generally less attractive than those 


he 
an 


nue tadoffered by other countries: B) Variety and quantity of 
Lan Japanese goods are not enough to meet the demand of 


‘Japanese traders. Japan tried to buy primary products 


elopmen'gych as sugar, palm oil, crude rubber, and copra in quantity, 


 revenu 


‘but there was always a limit to the quantity available at 


nain feaone time. 


lent. 


The decision of the Japanese Government was made 
because it had not been given a definite reply by Indonesia 
about the payment of $1,710,000 as the second instalment 
for the trade deficit accrued during July 1952 through June 
1953 at the end of June, and $10,000,000 as the first in- 
stalment for the preceding years’ trade debts on July 1. 
The Ministry officials have arrived at the conclusion that, 
although export promotion is of utmost importance for 
Japan, exports to any country should be discouraged if they 
should not bring back the utilizable proceeds or the equiva- 
Japan’s foreign currency reserves, on the other hand, 
have declined, with the nation’s prompt payment in dollars 
to the open-account countries from which Japan imported 
in excess. If, therefore, the situation should continue as it 
is, Japan’s foreign currency holdings will hit the bottom 
within two or three years. 


The new step, incidentally, is a follow-up to. the like 
measures the Ministry took on Feb. 26 and June 18, this year. 
On the first occasion, the Ministry notified trade concerns in 
Japan of its decision to give elasticity to the export-import 
link percentages existing between raw cotton and rayon pulp 
to be imported from abroad and textile goods to be exported 
to Indonesia. Through this decision the then percentage was 
raised by 20 percent, at the best, to the traders who had 
imported Indonesian goods equal in value to the textile 
goods to be exported by them, whereas the rate was lowered 
to those who had not made such an import from that coun- 
try. On June 18, the Ministry further announced that they 


—, 
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would not apply the link system from June 21 to those 
traders who wished to export textile goods to Indonesia 
but had not imported Indonesian goods equal in value to 
the textiles to be exported by them. MITI is now consider- 
ing the adoption of “export right system” to the export of 
textile goods and iron/steel products to Indonesia, as a part 
of Japan’s drive to rectify the unbalanced trade between 
the two nations. Under this system, traders who have im- 
ported goods from Indonesia will be given the right to 
export textile goods and iron/steel products to that coun- 
try, whereas those who have not imported goods from Indo- 
nesia will be prohibited to export those goods to that coun- 
try. The system will not be applied to the import of raw 
sugar from Indonesia. The export right will be allowed to 
be sold to other traders. 


Apart from the problem of the balance of payments, 
Indonesia is one of the biggest buyers of Japan’s textile 
goods. Trade actually made between the two nations in 
1953 amounted to $51 million (including $10 million for 
“switch trade’) from Indonesia and $92 million from Japan, 
leaving a balance of $41 million against them. Of the total 
export from Japan to Indonesia last year, $79 million or 
$6.2 percent was textile goods, of which some 97 percent 
was cotton and chemical fiber textiles. Of the nation’s tex- 
tile export in all, last year, shipments to Indonesia occupied 
338 percent of cotton cloth, 63 percent of staple fiber yarn, 
and 21 percent of rayon textiles. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OPERATIONS 


Activity of the Export and Import Bank of Japan 
was lively in June. The total amount of approval newly 
granted to borrowers during the month was Y8,190 million, 
showing a sharp rise of Y7,833 million from the Y357 million 
recorded in the previous month, which, incidentally, scored 
the highest record since this government bank was inau- 
gurated 35 years ago. Such a marked advance is chiefly 
attributable to the credits extended for the export of three 
big oil tankers to Liberia and also for a large viscose plant 
to Yugoslavia. The amount of loans, approved but not 
actually extended yet at the end of June, was Y7,419 
million. As a result, the balance of loans stood at Y16,325 
million at the end of June, which meant a rise of some 
Y4,284 million from the end of the preceding month. 


Loans approved in June are to be utilized to finance 
economic activities as shown hereunder: | 


a) Y38,264.3 million for a viscose plant to be exported 
to Yugoslavia, b) Y380.7 million for textile machinery to 
Pakistan, c) Y202.3 million for textile machinery to Brazil, 
d) Y3,239 million for two 32,000 tons (gross) oil tankers 
and one 34,000 tons (gross) oil tanker to Liberia, e) Y33.6 
million for four used trawlers to Hongkong, f) Y7 million 
for military construction in Ryukyus to be undertaken by 
Japanese constructors. g) Y1,064 million for 42,000 tons 
of railway rail to Argentina. 


Because of the bright outlook of the nation’s plant 
export, bank officials have an apprehension that their fund 
could hardly be enough to last until the end of the fiscal 
year. Therefore, they are now negotiating with the Trea- 
sury so that they may borrow some Y12,000 million from 
government funds during the current fiscal year. 


COAL INDUSTRY 
Delivery in May amounted to 3,212,000 tons. Break- 


down by the category of the consumers who took more than 
100,000 tons is: 


or start sales or on some other similar occasions. 
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(in thousand tons) 
Industries Quantity Taken 
National Railway Corporation 370 
Coal briquette manufacturing 133 


BUSINESS RECESSION 


Being adversely affected, directly or indirectly, by the 
repercussions of the deflationary policy, all business activities 
are reduced. But there are a few exceptions to the general 
trend. Far from being discouraged by the inactive busi- 
ness tendency, many enterprises are making the best of it. 
For example, the credit information agencies which are 
estimated, in number, to be more than one hundred in Tokyo. 
There are, of course, agencies and agencies. Some are 
reputable and some are doubtful in nature; some are big 
and some are small in scale. But most of them are doing 
very good business, because people have recently become 
far more cautious or even skeptical about the credit standing 
of the parties with which they are to open business transac- 
tions. One of the largest agencies in the capital is accept- 
ing nearly 500 applications every day. Chief customers 
are financial organs. It is imperative for financiers to be 
very careful about loaning these days, for bills are being 
easily dishonored by debtors. 

Though very small in scale, commercial town-criers are 
being unusually favored by the dull business in general. 
They are called “Chindon-ya” in Tokyo, and “Tozai-ya” in 
Osaka. They are sandwichmen, clad in gay, fancy costumes 
like a clown or an ancient samurai. 
the streets playing very popular tunes with a clarinet to 
the accompaniment of drum and cymbal, with placards hung 
from their shoulders. Small shops and store engage them 
by the day for publicity when they open a new business 
In order 
to tide over bad times, store owners are doing their best 
in advertising in competition with their neighbors. Demand 
for town-criers thus rises every day. There are some 70 
teams of ‘‘Chindon-ya” in Tokyo, and most of them are 
getting jobs 20 days out of a month at the least. They 
get at the lowest Y1,000 and meals per head a day, a very 
alluring wage. Even some of the professional clarinet 
players have come and joined the teams or formed their own 
troupes. 

Another instance is a psychological one. Fortunetellers 
are mushrooming everywhere. In every side street there 
are some of them standing behind a small table equipped 
with palm-reading tools on it. Besides palm-readers, there 


are many who have their own offices, where despondent | 


people have their fortune told. Some four hundred offices, 
or shrines, are thriving because of the unsettled situation 
of business. Visitors include not only poverty-stricken, 
superstitious people, but also apparently well-to-do people 
and big business who wish to get an oracle. 


GOVERNMENT CEMENT PRODUCTION 


The Minister of Construction made recently public his - 
opinion about the production and price of cement in Japan . 
stating that the price of cement is too high. To pull down - 


the price to the proper level, he suggested, it would be 
most effective to establish a government factory for cement 
production. The Minister of Finance has issued an order . 
to find out whether or not it would be proper and BOs | 
to establish this government plant. 

Referring to the government interpretation, people a 
the cement industry expressed their opinion that: (a) The 
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ement price could not be condemned as being high. Its 
‘holesale price has never been raised since 1951, whereas 
ther commodities like coal or lumber rose in price during 
1e period. A recent decline of the coal price is only an 
istance of a price fall coming as an adjustment of price 
rhich had been raised improperly high. (b) Despite the 
emand almost overtopping the supply, the cement price 
as not been raised at all. Operation has been raised to 
1e fullest extent of the productive capacity. (c) Govern- 
ient plant, should it be established for the production of 
ement in competition with private companies, will find it 
Imost impossible to turn out the product at lower price. 


Production of Portland cement in the past few years 


Year Production in tons 


The wholesale price of Portland cement has been Y8,800 
er ton practically without any change since 1951. 


TITANIUM EXPORT 


Export of titanium in May increased about twice as 
nuch as the April figure contrary to pessimistic views 
ormerly formed on its prospect. Volume of production and 
if export in April and May is as follows: 


Production Export 


The export of metallic titanium to England reached 
0.320 tons, about thrice as much as the figure in April. 
[he export to USA was 18.909 tons, showing also more 
xy 7 tons compared with the previous month. Titanium 
ndustry started recently with good prospect. It is one of 
he few advantageous export industries not depending upon 
mportation of raw materials. 


KRAFT PAPER PRODUCTION 


Production of kraft paper has been making an improve- 
nent these years and in 1953, some 198,000,000 lbs of the 
yxroduct were turned out exceeding by 25 percent the pre- 
var peak attained in 1941. The estimate for the 1954 
yutput is 293,000,000 lbs. Kraft paper has not been affected 
»y any price fall as other kinds of paper. It only showed 
i little decline in its price by 3 or 4 percent. Kraft paper 
s used for packing and nearly 80 percent goes to diverse 
ndustries, where it is used for packing their products. The 
yest customer of the paper is the cement industry which 
zenerally takes more than 50 percent of the total output. 
Shiefly due to the prosperity enjoyed by the cement industry, 
<raft paper keeps its price from falling down. So far as 
che construction boom continues, big demand for kraft 
oaper will never cease. The flour, polished barley, sugar, 
ind starch industries take some 30 percent, being followed by 
fertilizer. Packing of calcium cyanamide, soluble phos- 
ohatic fertilizer and Thomas meal is being made by kraft 
paper taking about 15 percent of the output. But straw-bags 
are still generally used for sulphate of ammonium, which 
is the top item, in quantity, in the fertilizer industry, simply 
because this kind of fertilizer mostly goes to the farmers, 
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who are making and supplying straw-bags as a by-product. 
The fertilizer makers would not dare to provoke their good 
customers by not using straw-bags and discouraging their 
side business. But for overseas shipment paper packing is 
used. The productive capacity of kraft paper is scheduled 
to be greatly raised to bring about an over-production despite 
a lively demand from the industries including cement. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING IN MAY 


Mining and manufacturing production fell in May with 
an over-all index of 189.1 (100 = 1950), showing a drop 
of 1.8 percent from the previous month. Broken down 
by categories, mining scored 120.5 and manufacturing, 203.2, 
declining 5.7 percent and 1.3 percent from April respec- 
tively. The mining and manufacturing production has 
steadily been declining from the postwar high attained in 
March. Compared with March, the over-all index of the 
mining and manufacturing production in May dropped 3.2 
percent, the mining production index, 9.4 percent, and the 
manufacturing production index, 2.4 percent. 


The decreases are attributable to: (a) sharp drop of 
coal production, and (b) production curtailment by the 


« 
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manufacturers due to the increased stockpiles of their pro- 
ducts. 


Production of non-ferrous metals, chemical fiber, and 
chemical fertilizer reached in May the highest level ever 
attained since the end of war. On the other hand, a pal- 
pable decline was noticed in the production of rubber pro- 
ducts (7.6% drop), pulp (5.5% drop), and machines 
(4.5% drop). The over-all stockpile index in the mining 
and manufacturing industry at the end of April was 149.9 
(100 = 1950), showing an 8.7 percent rise from the pre- 
vious month. Broken down by categories, mining scored 
122.5 and manufacturing, 153.4, increasing 18.7 percent 
and 7.8 percent from March, respectively. The rates of 
stockpile increase in April, incidentally, are the largest since 
May, 1951. Such a marked increase in the stockpiles of 
the mining and manufacturing industry is accounted for by 
the fact that the government’s deflationary policy has begun 
to show its effect. As regards commodities, a conspicuous 
rise is seen in the stockpiles of almost all items, except 
chemical fertilizer. Noteworthy is the marked rise in the 
stockpiles of textiles. 


‘Statistical excerpts are as follows: 


Production Comparison" 

Production | Index May with Apr. (%) 
Mining & Manufacturing Industry .. 189.1 98.2 
Manufacturing Industry ........... 203.2 98.7 
Iron/Steel products ........ 173.2 96.4 
Non-ferrous metals & products 168.5 98.2 
Oil/Coal products ........ 341.2 100.9 


NATIONAL INCOME IN 1953 


The national income for 1953 amounted to Y5,878,200 
million, and the average per capita annual income was 
Y67,813, both iscreasing 15.5 percent and 13.9 percent, 
respectively, from the previous year. When scaled down 
to the pre-war level by the price rise ratio, the real national 
income for the year will be equal to Y19,300 million, or, 
in index, 134 against 100 for the average of 1934-36 base 
years. On the same pre-war basis, the real per capita income 
of the nation will come down to Y223, i.e. 106.2 in index 
number. This, incidentally, was the first time after the war 
that the national and the individual income level exceeded 
the pre-war standard. 3 


The marked increase of consumption and investment in 
individual, business, and government finances, induced the 


increase of imports resulting in a big deficit in the balance 
of international payments. 


National Income by Industrial Origin: 
from the primary industries—agriculture, 


Income derived 
forestry, and 


fishery—amounted to Y1,326,300 million, showing only a 


small increase of 5.8 percent over the previous. year’s 
Y1,253,200 million, chiefly owing to the bad crops during 
the year. The secondary industries—mining, construction, 
and manufacturing—attained a big rise in income of 17.3 
percent over 1952, twice as much as the preceding year’s 
advance (8.5%), representing the year-to-year increase from 
Y1,559,500 million to Y1,828,400 million. The tertiary in- 
dustries—wholesale and retail trade, finance, insurance, real 
estate, transportation, communication, governmental and 
other services—earned Y2,740,500 million, showing an in- 
ersese of 19.9 percent over the previous year’s Y2,286,700 
million. 


dustries 31.1 percent as against the previous 30.7 percent, 


percent. 


In percentage, the income derived from the primary 
industries constitutes 22.5 percent of the total as against 
the 24.6 percent of 1952, the income of the secondary in- 
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and that of the tertiary industries 46.7 percent as against 
the previous 44.9 percent. 


National Income by Distributive Shares: Income of 
salaried men and other wage earners as represented by 
“compensation to employees” rose by 20.3 percent to Y2,838,- 
600 million in 1953, followed by the income of unincor- 
porated enterprises with a total of Y2,407,300 million or 
an annual increase of 10.2 percent. With a total of Y466,- 
000 million, the “corporate income” showed an increase of 
14.8 percent from that of the preceding year. In per- 
centage, the earned income constitutes 48.3 percent of the 
total as against the 46.4 percent of 1952, the income of 


unincorporated enterprises 40.9 percent as against the pre-- 


vious 8.0 percent. 


Including the earned income and the income of un- 
incorporated businesses, the income of individuals shows an 
over-all increase of 16.4 percent, ie. from the Y4,751,700 
million in 1952 to Y5,532,600 million in 1953. Taxes levied 
on the personal income amounted to Y378,200 million, show- 
ing a rise of 11.2 percent from the preceding year. The 
consumptive expenditure of individuals, however, increased 
by 19.5 percent with Y4,311,700 million, whereas the per- 
sonal savings were Y842,700 million—an increase of only 
4.9 percent over the previous year. 


Gross National Expenditure: The annual increase of 
16.5 percent in the gross national expenditure (Y6,905,400 
million) is largely due to the rise in personal consumption, 
estimated at 19.5 percent, and that of government, 14.6 
With a total of Y1,370,200 million, the gross 
private domestic investment also rose by 20.3 percent over 
the preceding year. This is mainly due to the marked 
rise in the construction of homes and durable industrial 
facilities, both increasing 33.1 percent and 22.9 percent, 
respectively. On the other hand, the nation’s net invest- 


ment abroad turned out to be the negative balance of | 


Y73,200 million for the year. 
Statistical excerpts follow: 


(in Y1_ billion) 
(1) National Income by Industrial Origin 


1952 1953 % Increase 
Primary Industries (Agr., For. & 
Secondary Industries 1,559 .5 1,828.4 17.2 
198.8 206.5 3.9 
Contract construction .......... 202.5 267.3 32.0. 
Wholesale & Retail trade ...... 879.3 987.3 13.3 
Finance, Insurance & Real estate 207.3 207.8 24.2 
Transportation & Communication 397.7 497.9 25.2 
Government & Governmental enter- 
Net income from abroad ............ — 8.1 — 17.0 —109.9 
National 5,091.3 5,878.2 15.5 
(2) National. Income by Distributive Shares 
Compensation to employees ae 2,360.5 2,838 .6 20.3 
Income of unincorporated enter- 
Rental income of persons ...... 46.6 56.8 21.9 
Interest income of persons .... 74.3 104.1 40.1 
406.1 466.0 14.8 
Profits of public enterprises .... 26.5 22.4 — 15.5 
Net income from abroad ........ BY 77.9 —109.9 
plus: Indirect business tax .... 605.3 652.1 7.7 
— 38.9 — 47.4 — 21.9 
plus: Capital consumption allow- 
Statistical discrepancy ............. — 92.7 — 13.0 86.0 
Gross National Product 5,925.4 6,905.4 16.5 
(3) Gross National Expenditure 
Personal consumption expenditure .. 2,977.9 4,311.7 19.5 
Gross private domestic investment .. 1,278.7 1,370.2 20.3 
Net foreign investment ............. 56.5 — 78.2 —229.6 
Government purchases of goods & 
923.7 1,296.7 14.6 
Gross National Expenditure . 5,231.8 6,905.4 16.5 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Contraction of Note Issues: The note issues of the 
Bank of Japan during June averaged at Y498,081 
million, falling below the Y500,000 million level for the 
first time since September, 1953. The Bank authorities 
believe that the average amount of issue for July and 
August will continue to remain below that mark. A 
sizable increase again in note circulation is expected from 
coming autumn to the year-end in connection with the pur- 
chase of rice delivered to the Government but so long as 
the Y1,000,000 million budget is maintained, a sharp con- 
traction of notes may be expected next January through 
March, owing to large net withdrawals of funds to the Trea- 
sury in contrast to big excess disbursements made last 
April and May. Hence, they are confident that the target 
of tight-money policy of “keeping the currency circulation 
for fiscal 1953 at below Y500,000 million level” has ample 
possibility of attainment. 


Eighth Economic White Paper: On July 13, the Eco- 
nomic Counsel Board made public the Economic White 
Paper entitled “Economic Report for the year 1954”. It 
analyses the nation’s economic conditions and trend with 
special reference to how economic expansion has set in 
since the end of the Korean War, causing enormous in- 
crease in imports and imbalance of international payments; 
and then proceeds to explain that the present deflationary 
policy serves to lay the foundation for enlarged and higher 
economic activities for the future. The paper points out 
in particular, (1) that the economic scale of 1958 was 
enlarged due to the abnormally inflated plants and equip- 
ment investments and Government spendings, with the re- 


sult that the nation’s production exceeded the pre-war year 


by 60% and the real national income per capita also exceeded 
the pre-war level for the first time since the end of war; 
(2) that increase in income tends to increase imports, so 
that expansion of economic scale means expansion of imports 
and worsened balance of payments at the same time, with 
consequent drain on the foreign exchange reserves; (3) that 
the expansion of credit helped furthering inflationary 
trend. Lastly, it gives warning by saying that for Japan 
to regain her place in the international economy, when free 
currency convertibility is on the move, she must need to pass 
through three stages—contraction, normalization and ex- 
pansion—from now on. 


Foreign Exchange Balance for First Half Year: 
The foreign exchange transactions during June showed a 
favorable balance of $11 million with exchange receipts at 
$200 million against $189 million in payments. It is for 
the first time in seven months since last November that 
receipts ever exceeded payments. This favorable turn may 
be ascribed to a gradual decrease in imports since the 


beginning of the year due to import curbing measures, such. 
- as the tightening of import financing and increased colla- 


terals demanded for import, while the export trade con- 
tinued relatively good. But this by no means permit any 
optimism for the future of international payments, for 
there still remains as of the end of June some $60 million 
worth of Pound Sterling usance bills to be met in addition 
to $45 million in cotton credits outstanding. Taking the 
first six months of 1954 as a whole the exchange receipts 
amounted to $1,076 million and payments to $1,254 million, 
showing an excess payment of $177 million, or $37 million 
more than that for the same period in 1953. This is 
attributable to a decrease in the receipts from the U-‘S. 
procurements to $302 million or $76 million less than in 
the same period last year. In the visible trade, a slight 
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improvement may be seen with exports totaling $708 million 
(an average of $100 million per month) or $150 million 
greater than in the same period in 1953, while imports 
increased only $84 million at $1,134 million. 


Markets and Machinery: A country with poor natural 
resources and confronted with the problem of feeding 
teeming population of 88 million within its narrow realm, 
Japan is naturally placed under limitations as to her self- 
sustaining power. Whether she likes it or not, Japan is 
destined to rely on international trade for her existence. 
Since the end of the war, however, not only has she lost 
all of her economic interests in countries overseas, but even 
the neighboring market of Communist China is not yet 
opened to her freely. Nor the economic development pro- 
gram of backward countries has yet made so much progress 
as to raise the standards of living of peoples of those 
countries to any appreciable extent. In other words, in- 


_ stead of utmost efforts being made for expanding the world 


markets, competition for narrow markets is growing more 
bitter than ever before. The greatest desire on the part 
of Japan today is to be permitted to have access to wider 
markets for her industrial products, so that the nation 
may get out of the present economic straits. At the same 
time, Japanese people seriously take up the question of 
modernization of industries as one of the means of solving 
economy. The 
American FOA fact-finding mission now in Japan and also 
the World Bank survey mission can render their greatest 
aid to Japan, only when and if they give heed to the ques- 
tion of modernizing Japan’s industrial facilities to the 
world level. 


U.S. Special Procurement Orders: The U.S. procure- 
ment contracts for the past 4 years aggregated $1,386 
million, of which the contracts for the past one year totaled 
$249,396 thousand, a decrease of 47% from preceding 
year’s $476,426 thousand. The reasons for this marked de- 
crease are (1) the suspension of contracts for war materials 
due to the termination of the Korean War; (2) the orders 
for arms, which occupied nearly a quarter of the entire con- 
tracts for goods during the previous year, have been cut off 
since last August, and it is only very recently that addi- 
tional new orders are beginning to come in; and (3) during 
the Korean war, the U.S. armed forces were purchasing 
Japanese goods because of urgency need, but since last year 
they have turned to other markets, for the sake of econo- 
mizing, for coal, freight cars, fertilizers, etc., which they 
used to buy in Japan before. 


Export Business: The effects of deflationary policy — 
are now beginning to be felt in the industrial world, which 
had been enjoying prosperous days through last year. Do- 
mestic demand has ceased to expand, stocks are growing, 
and business is being done increasingly on credit by bills 
and settlement dates are prolonged. Under the circum- 
stances, manufacturers have determined to concentrate their 
energies upon export trade by setting their goals as high 
as 50% to 100% over the actual export results achieved in 
the preceding year. In order to attain this end, they are 
considering (1) establishment of overseas agencies in co- 
operation with export trading firms; (2) publicity and sales 
promotion drive through their own offices established over- 
seas; and (3) market survey and exploring of new markets 
by despatching their representatives abroad, etc. 


White Paper on Labor: The Ministry of Labor made 
public a ‘White Paper on Labor” containing an analytic 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN CEYLON 


The new Minister of Finance, Mr. M. D. H. Jayawar- 
dene, made his first budget speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in July. The Finance Minister prefaced his 
speech with a tribute to his immediate predecessor, 
Governor-General Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, for his record 
of service and said that history would record his invaluable 
contribution to the cause of Ceylon’s freedom. Mr. Jaya- 
wardene stated that the budget was conditioned by the 
budgets of previous years and proceeded to trace the history 
of previous budgets. Referring to current state of Govern- 
ment Finance, he pointed out that during the first eight 
months of the current financial year, Government accumu- 
lated a net cash operating surplus of Rs. 69.3 million. 
This stood out in strong contrast to the position during 
the corresponding period of the previous financial year 
when the Government incurred a cash operating deficit of 
Rs. 191.0 million. This cash operating surplus of Rs. 69.3 
million was used entirely for the retirement of domestic 


debt. The Finance Minister added that this surplus had 


been augmented by Rs. 48.1 million received so far in 
respect of the Sterling Loan of £5 million raised in London. 
He stated that the total gross rupee debt was Rs. 922.5 
million as against Rs. 1,043.6 million at the beginning of 
the current financial year. The total net rupee or domestic 
debt, exclusive of sinking funds, amounted to Rs. 792.0 
million by the end of May this year, as against Rs. 926.0 
million at the commencement of the financial year. 


Foreign Loans & Monetary Position | 


Referring to the London Loan, the Finance Minister 
said that the fact that the Loan was over-subscribed in a 
very short time indicated the confidence that overseas in- 
-vestors had in this country. In addition to the U.K. Loan, 
the Government had successfully negotiated a loan of 19.1 
million dollars from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and_Development, to finance the external costs of Stage 
IIA of the Hydro-Electric Scheme. 


Mr. Jayawardene then referred to the capital aid this 
country had been receiving from countries and agencies 


survey of worker’s economy in 1953. It shows that, re- 
flecting the expansion of production activities, regular em- 
ployment of labor started increasing somewhat again. 
Wages also continued rising during the year contrary to 
what was expected at first. Consequently, the percentage 
of earnings of working classes in the national income rose 
a bit above that of 1952. Yet, because of the upsurge in 
the prices of consumer goods in the latter half of the year, 
the rate of increase in real wages considerably slowed 
down, and the worker’s economy made little improvement. 
The Paper gives the following as the salient features of 
1953: (1) Some improvement in the living conditions of 
workers was witnessed as compared with 1952. However, 
potential unemployment increased by about 300,000 and 
reached 2,820,000. The tendency is for a further increase 
in the future. As the chronic deterioration of balance of 
payments position of the country will bring about narrowing 
of the labor market and suspension of wage rise, the pros- 
pect is far from being bright. (2) In contrast to the rise 
in wages of workers in big enterprises, which gained in- 
creased earnings, wages in most of small businesses re- 
mained low. Hence, the disparity in wages among the 
- working people has become more conspicuous in 1953. 


outside and said that Ceylon had received aid to the value 
of Rs. 30 million under the Colombo Plan. 


He then briefly outlined Ceylon’s monetary position. 
The rigorous measures taken in the budget of 1953-54 had 
the salutary effect of arresting the drain in the Island’s 
external assets which had fallen from Rs. 1,240.2 million 
in 1951 to Rs. 679.3 million by July 1953. The terms of 
trade had risen from 109 at this period to 122 towards the 
end of 1953 and improved still further to 135 by the be- 
ginning of May 1954. At the moment, Ceylon’s external 
assets stood at Rs. 758.9 million in contrast to the figure 
of Rs. 605.6 million last November. 


The Finance Minister emphasised that he wished to 
make it clear that the country’s budgetary policy was very 
closely influenced by the position of external assets. As 
the external assets were affected by the financial measures 
the Government took, they had to adapt their policies so 
as to keep them at a desirable level. Their aim was to 
maintain a minimum of Rs. 650-750 million and not Rs. 450 
million as suggested by the World Bank, since wide fluctua- 
tions in the balance of payments and terms of trade have 
taken place recently. He pointed out that their objective 
should be to consolidate the gains made so far rather than 
to plan for a substantial running down of assets in the 
future. 


There were two aspects to the recent changes in the 
country’s monetary and financial position. The first con- 
cerned the total money supply. Ceylon’s money supply 
contracted during 1953 and the first four months of 1954 
and has been somewhat steady during recent months around 
the Rs. 800 million level. The money supply at present, 
however, was still about 25% higher than in 1949 but it 
was important to remember that prices too had risen since 
then. 


The second aspect of the monetary position relates. 
to the interest rates. In July, 1953, as part of the 
general policy of arresting the adverse balance of pay- 
ments position, the Central Bank rate was raised from 
23% to 8%. The Treasury Bill rate had started rising 
earlier from .92% in February 1953 to an average of 2.47% 
in July and subsequently became stabilised at 2.48%. 
Since then interest rates had tended to decline. By June, 
1954, the Treasury Bill rate had fallen from 1.65% from 
the earlier figure of 2.48%. In the same month the Central 
Bank rate was reduced to 23% from 3%. The reserve ratio 
which the Commercial Banks have to maintain with the 
Central Bank was reduced in September 1953 to 10% from 
14% in the case of demand deposits. The Central Bank 
has plans for increasing the supply and availability of credit 
to the private sector. The Finance Minister said that he 
intended introducing legislation to set up an Industrial 
Finance Bank to make capital available for new indus- 
tries. 


He then proceeded to outline the main features of the 
monetary and financial background to the budget he pre- 


sented. He briefly referred to the food prices, cost of | 


living and unemployment in the country. 


Fiscal Objectives 


Mr. Jayawardene next defined the fiscal objectives of 
the Government and dwelt on the financial prospects for 
1954-55. He said that on the one hand there was the 
urgent need to stimulate as fast a rate of economic develop- 
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ment as was practicable. On the other hand there was 
the need to maintain conditions of reasonable financial 
stability. Their whole policy, emphasised the Finance 
Minister, in the formulation of the budget was the realisa- 
tion of the objectives of economic development and financial 
stability. 


The need for financial stability at the present time 
required a budget which did not plan for substantial de- 
ficits. It required a budget which was more or less in 
overall balance and which would not impose an excessive 
strain on the country’s balance of payments. That was 
the principal decision they made in connection with the 
budget for 1954-55. Their total expenditure would not ex- 
ceed their revenue plus the receipt from the loans they 
have recently received from abroad. Their objective of 
economic development too had certain specific implications. 
The purpose of development must be to raise the level 
of investment so that in conjunction with other economic 
measures aggregate production would begin to rise more 
rapidly than population. In Ceylon the field of. economic 
development was not monopolised by the Government. 
Hence they fully expected the private sector of the economy 
to play its part in the process of development. Their 
objective of promoting economic development implied that 
the share of capital expenditure in the total oudees should 


be relatively high. 


Budget for 1954/55 


Referring to the actual budget for 1954-55, the Finance 
Minister said that they would have to practise as much 


- economy as possible in total expenditures in order to keep 


it within the limits of revenue and receipts from foreign 
borrowing. He next recounted the various economy mea- 
sures taken before the Estimates for 1954-55 were pre- 
pared, and said that their whole objective was to retain 
the volume of current expenditures so that more funds 


could be released for the Government’s development pro- 
gramme. 


The estimate for expenditure chargeable to revenue 
for the forthcoming year 1954-55 was Rs. 815.8 million. 
Referring to capital expenditures, he said that provision 
had been made for a total amount of Rs. 260.5 million in 
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the budget for 1954-55 and this figure was considerably 
higher than in previous years. It was one indication of the 
intensified efforts they have been making to sustain and 
even expand the development programme. Increased pro- 
vision has been made for the Gal Oya Scheme in order to 
speed up the capital works there. 


The Finance Minister declared that in 1954-55, they 
would be starting work on a number of important pro- 
jects which would be of substantial benefit to the com- 
munity. The projects are Stage IIA of the Hydro-Electrie 
Scheme, the Fisheries Harbour in Mutwal, the Housing 
Scheme of the Government, the Kalatuwawa Water Supply 
Scheme and the Walawe Scheme. In addition, some smaller 
irrigation schemes would be started this year. As much as 


78.9% of capital expenditure will be utilised for projects 
of an economic nature. 


Mr. Jayawardene next drew the attention to the pro- 
blem of financing the expenditures of the Government both 
current and capital during 1954-55, and said that the total 
budgeted expenditure was Rs. 1076.3 million. He said that 
they could anticipate a total revenue of Rs. 1,027.5 million 
during 1954-55 at the rates of taxation now in force. The 
main components of this figure are Customs—Rs. 514.2 mil- 
lion, of which import duties are expected to provide Rs. 241.5 
million and export duties Rs. 272.4 million; income and 
profits tax, estate duty and stamps—Rs. 237.4 million; and 
Excise—Rs. 52.4 million. As a result new taxation would 
not be needed in order to attain the budget objective, 
which was to balance total expenditure with total revenues 
plus receipts from foreign loan. 


Even so, contended the Finance Minister, there was no 
reason‘ why changes in taxation should not be considered. 
The time had now come for a complete review of the entire 
tax system, so as to ensure that it satisfied modern require- 
ments. He had decided to entrust this review to a com- 
petent commission of enquiry which would include persons — 
from both Ceylon and outside. 


He said that the policy instituted last year of imposing. 
very high rates of Import Duty on luxury and semi-luxury 
articles has had the desired effect of helping to arrest the 
dwindling of the country’s external assets. Generally, 


therefore, the same policy was being continued in this 
budget. | 


THE FUJI 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 

Deposit 


BARS 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


2,700,000,000.00 
M 4,761,433,082.00 
6,365,674,900.00 


210,858,117,906.00 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, Sanden. E.C. 2) 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


184 branches in principal cities of Japan 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. 
Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 


For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
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SINGAPORE BUSINESS 


Extract from the Report of 1953 of the Singapore 
Chamber of Commerce, supplemented by reports compiled 
for the Chamber by Singapore Harbour Board, Exchange 
Banks Association, Pineapple Industry and Sub-Committees 
of the Chamber. 


SINGAPORE HARBOUR BOARD 


Number of vessels accommodated during the 12 months 
ended 3lst December 1953—-Dockyard=380, Traffic De- 
partment= 3,505. 


Number of vessels accommodated during the 12 months 
ended 31st December 1952—Dockyard=363, Traffic Depart- 
ment=3,158. 

Nett registered tonnage of vessels berthed alongside 
during the 12 months ended 31st December 1953—Dock- 
yard=563,472, Traffic Department=10,717,346. 


Nett registered tonnage of vessels berthed alongside 
during the 12 months ended 31st December 1952—Dock- 
yard=502,936, Traffic Department=9,172,204. 


Tonnage of cargo handled during the 12 months ended 
81st December 1953 (excluding Coal and Fuel Oil)—Imports 
=2,067,977, Exports=1,705,869. 

Tonnage of cargo handled during the 12 months ended 
31st December 1952 (excluding Coal and Fuel Oil)—Im- 
ports=2,237,246, Exports=1,727,047. 

The tonnage of cargo (excluding coal and fuel oil) in 
1953 is less (by 190,447 tons or 4.8%) in 1952, though ths 
grand total of scale tonnage handled during 1953, including 
coal and fuel oil, is 3.11% less at 5,405,279 tons than in 
1952. 

The number of vessels accommodated alongside the 
wharves during 1953 was 374 more than in 1952 with a 
corresponding increase in the nett registered tonnage, 
whereas the cargo handled, both import and export, has 
dropped by 190,437 tons, the reduction being principally 
accounted for by imports. 


No congestion has been experienced during the year and 


the throughput of cargo has been further improved by an 
additional 25 battery operated fork trucks, 84 tracking 
trailers and 29 trailers which have been reconditioned. More 
heavy lift pneumatic tired trailers have also been added to 
the Board’s mechanical equipment. A new battery-charging 
installation to accommodate 40 electric vehicles has been 
completed and placed in service. The method of working 
cargo with mechanised berths has now been extended well 
down the West. Wharf and will include, after Shed 10/11 


has been rebuilt, 5 berths as well as the jetties at the North . 


Wall of the Empire Dock. 


Work started on the installation of coconut oil bulk 
storage tanks and pumping equipment behind berth 13/14. 
A project for providing rapid discharge of fuel oils from 
tankers at berths 38/39 and 42/43 by means of twin 18” 
diameter pipelines separate from the existing distribution 
system has been approved: the design work is well advanced 
and construction will be completed during 1954. 

The Board’s deep sea tug “Griper” was called upon to 
carry out seven salvage operations during the year. 

By the end of the year important decisions had been 
reached regarding the scope and arrangement of the large 
wharf extensions contemplated at East Lagoon, made neces- 
sary by the heavy demands now being made on quayage 
space which, excluding dockyard working, reached a figure 
of 18 million gross tons of shipping during 1953. 
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CONDITIONS IN 1953 


In the Board’s dockyards the volume of repair work 
was well maintained. Work has started on the Queen’s 
Dock, a large graving dock of the most modern design 
forming part of the development of the Chermin Bay area 
which has been proceeding throughout the year. This deve- 
lopment includes facilities for shipbuilding up to 1,500 tons 
d.w. together with a new slipway for repair work. The first 
of three electric travelling Monotower cranes has been de- 
livered and is now in progress of erection. The growth of 
electrical repair work to ships has been provided for by 
the erection at Keppel Harbour of a new electrical workshop 
of 24,000 sq. ft. floor area which will enable work previous- 
ly scattered around in several shops to be concentrated in 
well equipped premises. Similar improvements, though on 
a lesser scale, have been provided at Tanjong Pagar Dock- 
yard. 


BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
At the beginning of 1953 the Malayan Exchange Banks 


-Association’s quotations for sterling T.T. were 1/16 either 


side of 2/4 i.e. 2/4-1/16 buying, 2/3-15/16 selling, but with 
the fall in prices of rubber and tin the market in interbank 
sterling gradually weakened in the ensuing months to a 
point where on May 4th it became necessary to lower rates by 
1/16 to 2/4 buying, 2/3-7/8 selling. On May 20th the As- 


- sociation lowered rates by a further 1/32 to 2/3-31/32 buy- 


ing, 2/3-27/32 selling and it is generally acknowledged that 
the latter is the limit to which the Association can lower 
its selling rate. 


In the early months of the year cash had been return- 
ing in large volume to the banks and at low rates men- 
tioned above considerable contraction of the currency took 
place by purchases of sterling by the banks from the Cur- 
rency Commissioners at the statutory rate of 2/3-7/8. 
(Statutory rates, it will be recalled, are 1/8 either side of 
2/4). 

The whole amount of money in circulation on January 
1st 1953 was $786,797,4388 and by December 3lst it had been 
reduced to $740,923,669. No purchases of sterling from 
the Currency Commissioners took place after July. | 


Although commodity prices continued to fall in the 
latter half of the year, the interbank market began to firm 
up in August and the Association found it necessary to raise 
its rates 1/32 on August 11th and by a further 1/32 on 
August 24th when they became 2/4-1/32, 2/3-29/32. From 
then until the end of the year there were no further 
changes. 

Throughout the year the sterling/U.S. dollar cross rate 
has remained above parity. On January ist the rate was 
280 15/16 and on December 31st 280 7/8. The peak was 
touched at the end of February when the rate rose to 281 
15/16. The Canadian dollar, which opened at 272 1/2, closed 
at 273 7/8. The year has also been remarkable for the 
strength of Transferable sterling; at the beginning of the 
year the discount was about 2%% but by December 31st 
it has been narrowed to just over 142%. 


The Bank of England lowered its discount rate from 
4% to 34%% on September 17th 1953 and the subsequent 
improvement in the discount rates available on the London 
market caused the Association, on October 13th, to improve 
its rates for the purchase of usance bills. The change in 
the Bank rate was not unexpected and was in fact no more 
than a unification of the Treasury bill and Commercial bill 
rates.’ There were no repercussions in this market and the 
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Association did not consider that any reduction in local 


interest rates was warranted. The agreed minimum rates 
for advances have, therefore, remained unchanged through- 
out the year and are as follows:— 


Advances against Government and/or Municipal Securities 414% 


Advances against Commodities 414% 
Advances against Stocks and Shares 
Banking statistics show the following outstandings, 


Pan-Malayan at December 1953:— 


Percentage increase or decrease 
over December 31st 1953 


Loans and advances 437,213,000 — 9.65% 

Demand deposits ...... 857,540,000 — 13.32% 

Fixed deposits ........ 148,845,000 + 4.39% 
TIN 


The year opened with a price of $471 per picul and 
during the first three months there were only minor fluctua- 
tions, the price generally being affected by the United States 
purchasing policy of a fixed price based on a selling price of 
U.S. $1.12% per lb. for tin metal. 


Indications that this phase of purchasing policy was 
approaching a change and hopes of hostilities ending in 
Korea combined to bring a decline in April. 
persisted until September when the price steadied and coin- 
ciding with the International Tin Conference at Geneva, 
there was a little hardening during November and December. 
The closing price on the last day of the year was $317.50 
per picul. 


LONDON Straits 

SINGAPORE Sterling Per Ton Premium 

MONTH Price Per Picul Ex Works 3 Months Buying Average 
Average Highest Lowest Average Per Ton 
January $470.91 $472.00 $469.75 $941.12.10 £ 6.17.11 
February 472.49 474.00 471.25 942. 5. 6 
March 472.86 AT4.37l@ 466.6214 936.10.11 13.18. 6 
April 375.79 452.50 345.00 743. 7. 6 3,38,: 4 
May 374.62 394.75 353.8714 734.10. 0 20.18. 6 
June 352.50 368.8714 339.75 684.18 .1 Ze. 2. 0 
July 306.82 340.50 283.87% 597. 4. 1 20.15. 3 
August 299.16 309 .871%4 281.8714 595.16. 7 14.15. 7 
September 308.41 313.00 305.00 603. 4. 1 
October 302.23 309.00 297 .12%  §98.15. 5 26.15. 
November 315.02 330.3714 302.8714 620. 3.10 19. 3. 9 
December 316.24 324.00 302.00 628. 5. 0 
$363 .92 $474.3714 $281.8714 £718.14. 6 £16.17. 9 


Tin and Tin-in-Ore exported from the Federation of 
Malaya showed a decrease from that. exported in 1952. Re- 
levant figures were :— 


Pels. Tons 
951,925 56,662 1.74% Decrease 


Imports of tin and tin-in-ore from other sources 


1951 1952 1953 
Tons Tons Tons 
6,168 4,527 5,153 
Elsewhere  ........... 279 305 231 


1951 1952 1953 

Tons Tons Tons 
United States ....... 2,597 19,382 30,313 
Continent of Europe ......... 26,793 19,861 12,836 
a 4,029 1,530 1,400 
China, Hongkong, Japan, etc. 2,305 1,949 5,505 
3,404 2,362 3,084 

64,951 64,030 61,734 


This decline 
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TEXTILES 


The year 1953 was a disappointing one for both im- 
porter and dealer. Large stocks were carried over from 
1952, and it was hoped that the restrictions imposed by the 
Indonesian Authorities would be eased and that a freer 
flow of trade between the Colony and Indonesia would ensue. 
However, this was not to be, and in the early part of the 
year Lancashire prices began to harden and deliveries be- 
came extended. This gave thought to the idea that better 
days could not be much longer delayed, but, despite this, 
our entrepot still dwindled away. The Japanese quota be- 
came more or less of no value, and the fact that approxi- 
mately only one-third of the total value of the year’s al- 
location has been applied for, is proof of the condition of 
the Trade in Malaya and Singapore. 


This had no effect on Lancashire prices, which still con- 
tinued to harden, and from the quotations and delivery re- 


quired, it was evident that Lancashire was enjoying a much 


happier time than Malaya. It is interesting to note that de- 
spite this, import figures reveal very little difference in the 
import of Lancashire textiles in 1953 to that of 1952. 


When all hope of export to Indonesia on any large 
scale had vanished, weak sellers rapidly appeared in the 
market and textiles of all origins were selling at well below 
production cost. This was particularly noted with Japanese 
textiles, e.g. 36” White Poplin 3 Peaches “4000” was selling 
at one period as low as 83 cents per yard, whereas the c.i.f. 
replacement cost was 91. cents per yard. 


Printed goods suffered more drastic cuts in price, and 
it became a problem to know what to import where one 
could at least be sure of getting a covering price. 


Spun Rayons for a short period enjoyed a little popn- 
larity, but very soon the price slashers appeared and smart 
losses have been taken by both importer and dealer. 

It is, however, interesting to note the following figures 
of imports from various countries over the years 1952/53 :— 


Printed Cotton Piece Goods 


1952 1953 
United Kingdom ..... 13,138,328 16,321,216 square yards 
Czechoslovakia 955,117 3,097 ,926 ” ” 


Bleached Cotton Piece Goods 


United Kingdom 7,328,870 6,093,114 square yards 
Czechoslovakia 327,717 410,146 


Dyed Cotton Piece Goods 


United Kingdom ...... 9,281,717 8,250,551 square yards 
Czechoslovakia ...... 613,312 1,168,133 + 
Netherlands =... 208,092 243,510 


Not all the producing countries are shown in the above 
figures, but we have endeavoured to illustrate that over two 
years imports from Lancashire have fluctuated very little but 
that imports from Continental sources have expanded. 


India in 1953 trebled her exports of Printed goods but 
at the expense of Bleached and Dyed Goods. 
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Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary and the Netherlands 
have increased their exports to this market by no small 
measure in Printed and Bleached goods. 


We have not given the figures for Printed and Dyed 
Synthetic fibre cloths or for woollen and woollen mixture 
textiles, but these goods have suffered to the same extent as 
Cotton Piece Goods. 


The total imports of Cotton Piece Goods for 1953 were 
170,657,421 square yards, exports were 115,431,193, leav- 
ing 55,226,228 square yards retained in Singapore and the 
Federation. The carryover was approximately 70 million 
square yards, which together with the 5% million retained 
in 1953 gives more than ample supplies for home consump- 
tion, and unless our export trade can be regained, our im- 
ports will have to be severely curtailed to avoid a general 
collapse of the Textile trade in Malaya. 


The average cif. cost for Printed Cotton Piece Goods 
imported was 73% cents per yard and the average export 
price was 69 cents per yard. Dyed Goods cif. import price 
92% cents: average export price 88% cents per yard. These 
figures speak for themselves and reflect the true position 
in Singapore and the Federation at the present time. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


The past six months has seen the building trade gen- 
erally maintaining its present high level of activity, but it 
is noticeable that the volume is now largely being upheld. 
by the increasing impetus of the large schemes that have 
been put in hand by the local authorities to provide cheap 
homes for the masses, whereas private building has shown 
a noticeable falling off. 


There have been plentiful supplies of all building ma- 
terials in the Colony throughout the period and there has 
been considerable marking down in prices. 


Steel, in spite of manufacturers’ and brokers’ assurances 
to the contrary, has continued its downward trend, parti- 
cularly in‘regard to the Continental Mills. 


It was previously reported that the Australian Steel 
Mills had again started to show an awakening interest in 
this market. This interest unfortunately proved to be of 
short duration and the mills have very largely, for domestic 
reasons, withdrawn from the South East Asian market for 
the time being. 

With the general overall reduction in prices of all 
building materials, this has reflected itself in the lower 
cost of buildings and conditions in the building trade are 
now extremely competitive. As far as it is possible to see, 
these conditions are likely to continue and even probably 
to be more keenly accentuated with the inevitable advent 
of additional competition from such important sources of 
production as Germany and Japan. : 

Cement, which inevitably occupies a very important 
share of the building trade, has been kept in plentiful supply 
and the trade generally in a healthy state, and here again 
appreciable reductions have been visible during the period 
under review. 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


The prevailing low prices of our staple commodities, Tin 


and Rubber, coupled with the restrictions on entrepot trade, | 


have had a marked effect on the demand for Engineering 
supplies, which was counterbalanced only in part by the 
expansion in local industries where there is an increasing 
demand for mechanical handling equipment. 


There has been a downward trend in the prices of En- 
gineering supplies which cannot be attributed to lower pro- 
duction costs, but rather to the manufacturers being pre- 
pared to cut profit margins in order to retain a foothold 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


in this market in the face of the increasing competition from 
Continental and Japanese supplies. | 


The demand for Agricultura] Machinery was well main- 


tained in spite of the wave of pessimism h ; | 
Rubber Industry. Pp anging over the 


There has been a steady demand for electrical appli- 
ances and equipment, which was stimulated by the policy of 


the City Council to hire domestic applia 
nce 
tive rates. pp Ss at very attrac 


The marked improvement in the availability of. elec- 


tricity has resulted in a decline in the demand for internal 
combustion engines. 


PROVISIONS 


The stock position as regards canned goods has remain- 
ed abundant, while supplies of condensed milk have continued 
to be more than adequate, assisted by further increased im- 
ports of Continental origin. The differential between these 
prices and those from Australia has tended to widen. with 
the result that in some instances manufacturers in Australia 


no longer find it profitable to operate in the Malayan 
market. | 


The volume of business in South African Pilchards has 
been well maintained but local prices have shown consider- 
able variation, due it has been said to the ineffectiveness and 
uncertainties which surround the policy of control which 
has been adopted by the canners. 


Canned Fruit consumption has again been upon a re- 
latively restricted scale, in some measure at least due to 


the increasing preference which is being shown for the fresh. 


commodity. 


It is interesting to reflect here that whereas pre-war 
the consumption of fresh oranges, apples, etc. was largely 
restricted to those in better circumstances, today they form 


an important item of the daily diet of all classes of the 
population. | 


FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


1953 has been another difficult year with supplies of 
fruit generally exceeding demand in the early part of the 
year so that the Dealers’ Association have been forced to 
adopt strong united action, particularly in relation to Aus- 
tralian apples, grapes and oranges. 


Apples. With a considerable carryover of Japanese 
fruit, the Australian season opened in difficult circumstances 
and, with heavy selling pressure by the shippers, early fruit 
glutted the market. Some regulation was effected from 
this end, however, and conditions improved later, with in- 
creased Australian prices deterring importers. 


Apples arrived on this market towards the end of the 
year in reduced quantity and at higher prices, as Japanese 
crops have been much lighter this season. Quality also was 
poorer and the business was not profitable. 


Apples from the U.S.A. were still restricted under quota 
and have been in demand. 


In December, the Australian Apple and Pear Board sent 
representatives to this market to investigate the trade, 


with a view to introducing some measure of regulation in 
the future. | 


Oranges. American fruit was again controlled by quota 
and its place, during the northern season, was largely taken 
by fruit from Spain, much of which arrived on consignment 
in sufficient quantities to cause gluts. Subsequent business, 
however, indicates that in season Spanish oranges will be a 
regular supply to this market. South Australia supplied 
some good fruit to compete with the usual arrivals from 
South Africa in the latter half of the year. In previous 
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years this fruit has not been sufficiently competitive in price. 
The usual heavy supplies of oranges from China and For- 
mosa began to arrive in the close of the year and have 
been in good demand. 


Grapes. The Australian season opened badly with early 
varieties oversupplied and at high prices so that the Dealers’ 
Association took united action and boycotted the Ohanez 
crop from the West. These were subsequently shipped large- 
ly on consignment and suppliers suffered heavy losses. South 
African supplies maintained their usual high standard. Later 
in the year, heavy supplies of Spanish grapers arrived in 
unusually good condition and these proved profitable to 
the market. They carried well in cold storage and reduced 
considerably the usual demand for hard currency grapes via 
Hongkong. 


Vegetables. There was a temporary shortage in the 
early part of the year of potatoes and onions from Europe 
and the Middle East, occasioned by the heavy floods in 


Western Burope, and supplies were drawn from Japan, but 


subsequently Japanese crops have been on a reduced scale 
and the usual quantities have arrived from Holland and 
Cyprus, together with small quantities from Australia, South 
Africa and Italy. 


The regular small shipments of fresh green vegetables 
from Western Australia have continued throughout the year 
and enjoyed popular demand. 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


There has been a further small imvrovement in the 
supply position of the more popular brands of Scotch Whisky 
although this has not yet reached the level of demand. 


Other liquors have been plentiful and sales have been 
reasonably well maintained considering the further reduc- 
tion in spending power which has occurred. 


PRODUCE 


Sago Flour. 
half of 1953 continued also during the remainder of the 
year, bringing the total to 23,338 tons or about 2,500 tons 
more than for the record year which followed the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Exports were at an equally high level 
compared with the previous six months, with shipments to 
the U.K. the highest since World War II, which proves that 
Singapore flour has succeeded in re-establishing itself com- 
pletely in that important market. 


Singapore flour has in the past had the advantage of 
a better colour when compared with Sarawak flour, but the 
Sarawak Government has meanwhile taken steps to improve 
the quality of their product in this respect and with the 
U.K. tariff being in their favour competition may be more 
severe in future. 


Although the end of the year saw prices about un- 
changed from the end of June, there were some pronounced 
fluctuations in September and October in sympathy with 
values of competing starches. 


Tapiocas. Production continued in Malaya at about the 
same rate as the previous year and exports of Seed Tapioca 
show only a slight increase over 1952. Demand was poor 
and the price declined from about $35 in January to $20 
per picul at the end of the year. 


Tapioca Flour exports at 3,388 tons were over double 


the previous year’s total. U.K. and U.S.A. took two-thirds 
of these exports. 


Pearl Sago. Demand declined during the year as did 
the price from $22 to $18 per picul. Tonnage exported in 
1953 showed a decline of 30% compared with the 1952 
figure. 


The larger arrivals reported for the first | 
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Spices. The second half of 1953 saw the second harvest 
from sizeable post-war plantings of pepper in Sarawak and 
around Muntok as a result of which imports into Singapore 
were almost twice as large as those during the same period 
in the previous year. Exports were proportionately higher 
with Black Pepper shipments up 180% whilst the White 
variety showed only an increase of 12%%. The demand for 
Black Pepper both from Europe and U.S.A., caused the 
differential with White Pepper to close to as narrow as $20 
per picul in mid-September and this discouraged the pro- 
duction of White. 


The pressure to sell which was particularly noticeable 
in June made itself felt again at the end of July and during 
the first half of August, and it must be said that if pro- 
ducers in Sarawak had marketed their crop in a more order- 
ly fashion, some of the price cutting could have been avoided 
despite the fact that the harvest turned out to be some- 
what larger than anticipated. As values declined demand 
broadened and many countries amongst them U.K., France, 
Germany and Italy increased their offtake. 


Supplies of Nutmegs continued to improve and as ex- 
ports remained about unchanged, values, mainly for the high- 
er grades, dropped further. 


Imports of Mace were improved and although exports 
were slightly lower, prices were little changed through the 
period. | 


Copra, Coconut Oil and Cakes. Shipments of Copra 
during the second half of 1953 amounted to some 33,500 
tons as compared with 24,000 tons during the previous half 
year. The total tonnage shipped during the year amounted 
therefore to approximately 57,500 as against 44,300 tons in 
1952 and 65,000 tons in 1951. 


The market opened at the beginning of the half year 
at $82 per picul f.o.b., and, with mild fluctuations, rose to 
$36 at the beginning of September. From then on, values 
advanced steadily until the end of the year when the f.o.b. 
price stood at about $40. 


As usual, the Continent of Europe absorbed the largest 
tonnage, viz 30,100 tons. Approximately 2,600 tons was 
shipped to India and Japan whilst 750 tons was shipped to 
Jamaica. 


Shipments of Coconut Oil amounted to some 10,000 
tons by comparison with 11,500 tons during the previous 
half year. The principal buyers were India and Burma with 
3,685 tons whilst 5,500 tons was shipped to China and Eong- 
kong. The Continent of Europe absorbed some 700 tons 
only. 3 
Prices closely followed the pattern set by Copra and 
the market opened at the beginning of the half year at 
$51 per picul f.o.b. and advanced to $55 at the beginning of 
September. Thereafter the price rose steadily until it 
reached $63 at the end of the year. 


The situation in regard to Oil Cake remains unchanged 
and the local demand by breeders of livestock still exceeds 
the supply with the result that the commodity commands 
very good prices. 


Jelutong and Guttas. The optimism regarding supplies 
expressed in our last report was not justified by subsequent 
events, in as far as arrivals of Jelutong from Sarawak de- 
clined by more than 50% due to labour being diverted to the 
more remunerative task of harvesting Pepper. Fortunately, 
larger imports from Indonesian Borneo compensated for 
part of this drop; despite this, exports declined to a new 
low, approximately 150 tons less than during the same 


period in the previous year. 


Much of the Jelutong exported from Singapore is in 
the form of chewing gum base and the price trend reveals. 
an acute tightness of supplies. Values rose by 20% until 
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December and only showed signs of slackening during the 
second half of that month. 


Gutta Percha, on the other hand, was in good supply 
with shipments from Indonesian Borneo up by 160 tons, 
whereas exports continued at the disappointingly low level 
of the previous six months, bringing the total for the year 
to only 50% of the relative 1951 and 1952 figures. Con- 
sequently prices fell by 14%. 


Shells. Arrivals reflect a small decline on the preceding 
six months although they were slightly above those of the 
similar period in 1952. Prevailing difficult conditions on the 
China coast again resulted in no supplies being received 
from this source, and whereas supplies from Sumatra show 
a considerable decline, this has been partly offset by an 
improvement in arrivals from Indochina. 


Similarly exports show a 14% drop on the same period 
last year and were slightly below those of the first half of 
the year with Italy still our best buyer. Hongkong, re- 
cently our second biggest customer, lost this position to 
Japan, who purchased on a larger scale than for some time. 


European button manufacturers continued to take the 
more expensive grades whilst Eastern markets concentrated 
on the remainder. Peak prices came at the very end of the 
period when supplies were scarce and Singapore Trocas stood 
at about $204. Values for this grade at the beginning of 
the period were about 14% below the best and reflected a 
rise of 19% at the end of December. Values of other grades 
reacted similarly. 


Rattans, As a result of increased arrivals from Indo- 


nesian territories imports reflect a 50% increase over the 


preceding six months and were about 80% above the cor- 
responding period in 1952. This improvement in supplies 
welcomed by Singapore traders who made a considerable 
effort to regain some of the business previously lost to their 
Indonesian counterparts, and the resulting improvement in 
export figures indicate that their efforts were not without 
success. The U.K. and Germany were our largest customers 
and between them they absorbed about 26% of the total 
exports, which exceed the previous period by about 25% 
and were considerably above the same _ period in 1952. 
Stocks at the end of the period had increased by over 200%, 
compared to the beginning of July, and whilst values gen- 
erally were lower than in the first half of the year, they 
only reflect a moderate decline during the period, varying 
from 5%-10% for unwashed grades, until December when 
steadier conditions returned. Values for the higher grades 
of washed rattans remained fairly steady throughout the 
period, although fluctuations of from 5%-10% were evident 
in some grades. 


Gums. Arrivals, although below the corresponding 
period in 1952, show a 34% increase over the previous period, 
as a result of improved supplies from Indonesian territories 
and Sarawak. The U.S.A. remained our principal buyer 
with the U.K. (which increased purchases by 86% on the 
preceding period) our next best supporter. Pakistan re- 
appeared as a prominent buyer although this was offset by 
a considerable decline in exports to India. Damar Batu 
continued to receive the most consistent support and in 
the latter part of September when values reached their 
peak on account of a temporary shortage developing, one 
type of Damar Batu showed a 40% rise over the price at 
the opening of the period. Values for other types and 
Copals reacted similarly. In the latter case arrivals show 
a 23% increase on the preceding period whilst exports in- 
creased by about 55%. Values rose as much as 13% during 
the period. 


FAR EASTERN 
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Timber. Trading continued reasonably good through- 
out the year with prices tending downwards as buyers be- 
came more and more reluctant to pay the prices asked and 
the most significant event was the decision by the UK. 
Government to abandon restrictions on the importation of 
Scandinavian and European Softwoods. This had the im- 
mediate effect of virtually terminating sales of Light Hard- 


woods to the U.K., which still is the largest single overseas 
market for Malayan timber. 


Business continued good in Medium Hardwoods to the 
U.K. and some improvement was noticed in sales to Australia 


and New Zealand, although the requirements of these mar- 
kets are limited. 


Exports to the Middle East and nearby Eastern Markets 
were fair and it is felt that perhaps the time has come to 
look for other markets that can absorb the supplies of Light 
Hardwoods and low grades of timber available, as well as 
graded timber. 
interesting shipments were made to Korea during the period 
under review and as this country will undoubtedly need 


‘considerable supplies of timber for rehabilitation, it is to 


be hoped that Malayan timber may meet with the require- 
ments. | 


Exports 1952 & 1953 in loads of 50 cu. ft. 


1952 1953 
Pineapples. The value of canned pineapple products 


exported during the year was $19,801,257 which is a record 
for the Industry and is nearly $7,000,000 higher than the 
figure for 1952. The total output of the canneries was 34% 
higher than in 1952 and amounted to 902,954 standard 
cases comprising 797,730 cases of canned pineapple and 
105,224 cases of pineapple juice. .~ 


In September, the Ministry of Food announced that 
as from lst January 1954 it would cease to control the 
import and distribution of canned pineapple in the United 
Kingdom and during the last two months of the year ex- 
porters were permitted to make forward sales in the United 
Kingdom through normal trade channels for delivery in 
1954. Prices advanced steadily and by the close of the 
year were about 20% above those at which sales were last 
made to the Ministry. The return to free trading con- 
ditions has provided concrete evidence of the extent to 
which the United Kingdom demand for canned pineapple 
exceeds the supplies at present available from Common- 
wealth countries. This will undoubtedly stimulate produc- 
tion and, indeed reports already received from South Africa 
and Australia, indicate that the plans for expansion of the 
pineapple canning industries in those countries are being 
greatly accelerated. 


In these circumstances it is satisfactory to report that 
the difficulties which, during the past four years, have ham- 
pered the expansion of pineapple cultivation in Malaya have 
now been overcome and towards the end of the year a 
start was made on the development of a new pineapple area 
in the Ulu Benut district of Johore. The total area com- 
prises 16,000 acres of peat land of which 10,000 acres have 
been allocated to pineapple packers and 3,000 acres to in- 
dependent pineapple cultivators. The remaining 3,000 acres 
is being reserved for development by small growers. Ex- 
pansion of cultivation on a smaller scale is proceeding in 
Selangor and Perak and there is now a reasonable prospect 
that the industry will reach its pre-war level of produc- 
tion in the course of the next three or four years. 


In this connection it is noted that some | 
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IMPORT-EXPORT TRADE 


Imports Exports Total 

1936. $ 512,900,000 $ 638,800,000 $ 1,151,700,000 
1937 698,500,000 705,100,000 1,603,600,000 
1938 559,400,000 581,500,000 1,140,900,000 
1939 628,100,000 750,200,000 1,378,300,000 
1947 1,367,500,000 1,294,900,000 2,662,400,000 
1948 1,785,759 ,000 1,724,162,000 3,509,920,000 
1949 1,839 ,812,000 1,677,364,000 3,517,176,000 
1950 2,891,133,000 3,956,937 ,000 6 848,070,000 
1951 4,720,312,000 5,990,546,000 10,710,858 ,000 
1952 3,873,142 ,000 3,918,503,000 7,791,646,000 
1953 | 

Singapore 2,343,273,746 2,098,254,547 4,441,528 ,293 
Federation 894,957,417 923,360,615 1,818,318,032 


Total Pan-Malaya $3,238,281,163 _$3,021,615,162 6,250,846,925 


The Pan-Malayan trade figures for the year show an 


adverse balance of over $216% million as compared with 
favourable trade balances in the years 1950, 1951 and 1952. 
The overall volume of trade at approximately $6,260,000,000 
shows in round figures percentage reduetions of 20% as 
against 1952, 42% as against 1951 and 8% as against 1950. 
Whilst there has been a variation in the volume of imports 
and exports in 1953 as against 1952, the chief reason for 
the adverse trade balance is that the fall in value of the 
goods exported is by no means offset by a similar fall in 


the prices we pay for imports. 


The main adverse factors in our exports and in our 
economy as a whole are, of course, the heavy falls in the 
prices of rubber and tin. The other adverse factor in the 
trade of Singapore is the severe curtailment of our entre- 
pot trade. 


It is clear from the figures that we have experienced, 
as a Colony, a sharp set back on the economic front and a 
heavy fall in prosperity, both of which conditions appear 
likely to continue throughout 1954. When presenting the 


1954 draft estimates to the Legislative Council in October 


1958, the Financial Secretary made the following state- 
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ment: “The demands for more and more services, together 
with the demands by staff for more and more pay, give cause 
for misgiving about whether the Government in the future 
will be able to stand the increasing strain. The idea seems 
to be abroad that this Government is very wealthy and can 
meet pretty well any call from any quarter, simply because 
it has taken the opportunity to consolidate its finances dur- 
ing the boom while pushing on with its development  pro- | 
gramme as well. But this has only been possible through 
a favourable set of circumstances which cannot possibly be 
repeated. The writing is not merely on the wall, it is get- 
ting so much bigger that soon even he who runs may read it.” 
But scant notice appears to have been given to these timely 
words of warning. Demands for pay increases continue 
unabated. There is no sign, quite the reverse, of a reduc- 
tion in the cost of services. 


The situation which faces the Government is that of a 
steadily decreasingly revenue and the only sound way of 
meeting it is to cut expenditure. Unfortunately, there is 
so far little evidence of any such intention. The large deve- 
lopment programme to which the Government is committed 
carries with it the burden of heavy additional recurrent 
expenditure and we appear to be moving inexorably in the — 
direction of spending more and earning less. 

The starting points of effecting substantial savings in 
Government expenditure are these: Firstly to weed out ruth- 
lessly appointments which cannot be held to be necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the Colony’s affairs. Secondly to 
get down relentlessly and ruthlessly to the task of cutting 
the cost of living which is substantially higher in Singapore 
and the Federation than in surrounding territories. In this 
last connection, whilst we have been informed that certain 
reductions have been made in the prices we are to pay for 
rice during the ensuing year, these prices do not appear to 
be in line with the general fall in commodity prices 
throughout the world or in line with the change from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market in rice. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


DUTCH TRADE: A group of Dutch businessmen will 
go to China in November to facilitate the development of 
Sino-Dutch trade. This was the result of discussions held 
in Geneva between representatives of the Netherlands Com- 
mittee for China Trade, an organisation of Dutch indus- 
trialists and businessmen, and officials of China’s Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. Representatives of the Netherlands 
Committee for China Trade participating in discussions 
included Messrs. Sikkes and Korteweg. 


ECONCMIC EVENTS: A reservoir has been built for 
the Chuang minority people in Kwangsi Province. It will 
safeguard 2,800 hectares of rice fields from drought. Some 
8,900 hectares of land in Western Kwangtung Province 
were afforested this spring. In addition nearly two million 
trees were planted. Nearly 22,000 tons of fish and prawns 


were caught by fishermen of North China during the spring 


fishing season this year. Construction of a farm tool fac- 
tory in Anhwei Province began in mid-June this year and 
is to be completed this September. A new department store 
in Taiyuan, industrial centre in Shansi Province, can accom- 
modate over 5,000 customers at one time and has some 6,000 
varieties of goods on sale. 30 million eucalyptus trees, 


useful as railway sleepers, are to be planted in the Lungki 


Region, Fukien Province, over the next four years. China’s 
first all-women oil-prospecting team is now surveying in the 
Chengtu Plains, Southwest China. 640 bolts of coloured 
silks and satins have reached Lhasa, capital city of Tibet, 
from the silk-producing centres of Soochow and Hangchow. 
Three mechanised state farms in Kwangsi Province have 


opened up 6,600 hectares of waste-land in the last six 
months and over 5,000 hectares were planted. A new 
secondary preparatory school for overseas Chinese students 
is to be completed in Canton at the end of this year. It 
will accommodate 2,000 students. A five-storey palace of 
geology was recently completed in Changchun, Kirin Pro- 
vince. It has over 200 spacious rooms, lecture halls and 
laboratories. Close to one quarter of a million local Sin- 
kiang ewes are being crossed with Merino-Kazakha rams to 
produce breeds with better wool. A new 200-bed tuber- 
culosis hospital was opened recently in Wuhan, Hupeh Pro- 
vince. Another 200 beds are to be added next year. 


PEKING CONSTRUCTION: By the end of 1954, 
building and housing floor space put up in Peking in post- 
liberation years will be half as much as those existed before 
the liberation. One-third of the building is living quarters, 
the rest being factories, schools, hospitals, theatres and 
hotels. Another cotton mill is being added in the eastern 
suburbs, the Capital’s industrial centre. Many factories 
have already been completed, including the Peking No. 1 
Cotton Mill, one of the biggest in the country. In the north- 
western suburbs, the educational centre is taking shape. 
Some dozen colleges and institutions are near completion. 
The permanent quarters of the Soviet exhibition halls in 
that area are scheduled for September completion and con- 
struction of many multi-storey office buildings has begun. 
A new residential area has been opened up in the outskirts 
north of Peking. Last year, 126 big apartment houses were 
put up there. Many new hospitals, sanatoria and recrea- 
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tion clubs have been built in recent years, including the 
Soviet Red Cross Hospital. China’s biggest children’s: hos- 
pital and the sanatorium for students of Asian countries 
are near completion. Inside the city gates, one new theatre 
and three cinema houses have been _ opened. Another 
modern theatre is being built in the east city. For the 
increasing number of visitors to the Capital, numerous hotels 
and hostels have been added. . 


SHANGHAI INDUSTRY: Major state and joint 
state-and-private industrial enterprises in Shanghai fulfilled 
their annual production targets in value by 52.8 per cent 
during the first half of this year. Output of electric 
motors, sulphuric acid, copper wire, internal-combustion 
engines and machine tools all surpassed 60 per cent of the 


year’s production targets. Compared with the correspond- 


ing period last year, the output of 24 major items was 
increased by four to nearly 100 per cent. Output of steel 
and rolled steel products went up 62 and 78 per cent com- 
pared with the same period last year. Production of self- 
lubricating ball-bearings has been started by the joint 
state-and-private China Textile Machinery Plant in Shang- 


hai. Most of this year’s output will go to a textile ma- 


chinery plant in Chengchow, Central-South China, and ano- 
ther in Mukden, Northeast China. 


REPORTS IN BRIEF: A new 2,460-hectare state 
mechanised farm was established recently in Inner Mon- 
golia. It can supply 5,000 tons of soya beans, wheat and 
other grains yearly. The newly-built mechanised Yunnan 
Brick and Tile Factory has started production in Kunming, 
capital of Yunnan Province. 80,000 bricks and tiles are 
preduced daily. The state steamship company in Hunan 
Province recently added three new lines to its service. 
The Tzukung Salt-Fields, largest in Southwest China, over- 
fulfilled its production quota for the first half of this year 
by 1.4 per cent. Production of Hangchow silk parasols this 
year is estimated to be 21 times as much as the highest 
in any pre-liberation year. It will be 50 per cent more 
than last year. . 


A three-storey building is being added to the new 
workers’ 150-bed sanatorium that is under construction in 
Inner Mongolia. The sinking of three new _ inclined coal 
pits has begun in Northeast China, two in Chihi and one 
in Hokang. One of the Chihi pits will supply coking coal 
for the region’s iron and. steel industry. Forty-two new 
schools are now under construction in Chekiang Province. 
Twenty-eight of these are secondary and 14 elementary 
schools. They will increase student enrolment in the pro- 
vince by 21,600. A group of students from the Peking 
Agricultural University, led by a botanical specialist, have 
arrived at Hwangyen County, Chekiang Province, to carry 
out investigations into the production of tangerines. A 
new theatre seating 1,000. has been completed in Chengtu, 
Szechuan Province. A new hospital has been built in Tien- 
tsin for post and telegraph workers there. Its clinic can 
treat 250 out-patients daily. 311 students recently 
graduated from the Sian Petroleum School. The majority 
are going to work in oil-fields in Kansu, Sinkiang, Shensi 
and other provinces. State-owned coal mines throughout 
the country topped the first half-year’s production target 
by 4.2 per cent. Compared with the same period of last 
year, the output of coal went up by 31.3 per cent. Five 
teams made up of faculty members and research students 
of the Peking Geological Institute have left Peking to study 
mineral deposits in Jehol, Shansi and Kiangsi Provinces. 
Shanghai is building 17 new secondary schools and en- 
larging 15 others this year. Total floor space will be 59,000 
square metres. Close to 3800 Li and Miao minority na- 
tionals of Hainan Island have been trained as adminis- 
trators at a government training school since September 
1952. Another 170 were sent to institutes for minority 
nationals in Peking and Central-South China. Chemical 
fertilisers sufficient to enrich 66,000 hectares of cotton 
were produced by the Anshan Iron and Steel Company 
during the first half of this year. Chemical fertiliser is 
one of Anshan’s by-products. A newly-built tea factory 
in Hangchow, China’s major tea-growing area, recently began 
production. It is one of the biggest in China. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


EAST CHINA HARVESTS: East China harvested 22 
per cent more wheat than last year, topping the 1952 re 
cord wheat crop by over 14 per cent. Growing about a quar- 
ter of the country’s wheat, East China beat its planned wheat 
target for this year by 4.7 per cent. All major producing 
districts in Shantung, Anhwei and Kiangsu Provinces, which 
account for over 90 per cent of the areas’ wheat acreage, 
reported rich harvests. Almost all state mechanised farms 
obtained increased yields. Their combined output was 80 
per cent higher than last year. Mlany agricultural producer 
cooperatives also cropped more than last year. Because they 
were led by mutual-aid and cooperative groups the wheat 
sgt in East China expanded by a quarter of a million 

ectares. 


_ MANGANESE ORE: A huge manganese ore has been 
discovered south of the Yangtze River. The,.ore has a high 
content of manganese and is valuable for the iron and 
steel industry. Further investigation is being carried out. 


ASPHALT PLANT: Construction of a new asphalt 
plant is underway in the country’s biggest oil-field, Yumen 
in the Northwest. China. When completed, the plant will 
turn out daily 21 times as much high melting-point asphalt 
as produced at present by the Yumen Oil-field Administra- 
tion. This high melting-point asphalt, otherwise known as 
brown asphalt, has been produced by the administration 
since May after its successful trial production. It has a 
melting-point reaching up to 117 degrees Centigrade. This 
special asphalt is suitable for making waterproof paper for 
packing purposes, in addition to road pavements and roof 
coatings. When further processed, it can be used as 
various high-grade insulating materials. 


WATER TRANSPORT: 
prises under the Ministry of Communications fulfilled 51 
per cent of their passenger and freight targets of 1954 
during the first half of this year. Freight shipments cleared 
and the volume of freight loaded and unloaded at the ports 
of Dairen, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Shanghai, Canton and Chin- 
wangtao reached 54 per cent of the year’s targets. The 
Ministry of Communications supervises water transport en- 
terprises operating along inland waterways and along the 
sea coast. The freight target for this year is 30 per cent 
greater than the freight shipment last year. 


SINKIANG KHALKHAS AUTONOMY: An autono- 


mous government was set up for the Khalkhas people in. 


Southern Sinkiang Province in mid-July. It was elected 
at a people’s conference attended by 156 representatives 
of the Khalkhas, Uighur, Han, Hui, Tajik, Uzbek and other 
pecples living in the area. Over 1,000 people of various 
nationalities now staff the various government offices and 
state enterprises in the area. All were trained for this 
purpose after the liberation. Four out cf every ten are 
of Khalkhas nationality. Located along China’s western- 
most frontier, the autonomous region covers Atushih, Ucha 
and Ahochi Counties and other Khalkhas areas near them. 
It is inhabited by 11 nationalities totalling more than 135,- 
000 people. The Khalkhas, making up 35 per cent of the 
total, is the biggest single nationality. Rich pasturage and 
fertile farmlands are located in the area which is irrigated 
by the melting snow from the Pamir Ranges, running east- 
west through the autonomous region. Most of the inhabi- 
tants are nomads, although wheat, cotton and maize are 
cultivated. 


HANGCHOW EXPORT SILK: Silk filatures report 
fulfilment of government export silk processing orders for 
the second quarter of 1954. More silk, including plain and 
figured satin, will be produced for export in the third 
quarter. The state-owned Hangchow Silk Filature, one of 
the 40 state and private silk-producing enterprises that 
received government orders to make export silk, will turn 
out 22,800 metres more silk in the third quarter. As 
China’s silk capital, Hangchow now has more than a thou- 
sand filatures in operation to meet demand from home 
and foreign markets. Its history of sericulture dates back 
a thousand years. The 34 per cent increase in pure silk 
goods and 100 per cent increase in mixed woven silk for 
1954 planned by the Chekiang Province will be produced 
for the most part in Hangchow. 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Money Market 


During the month of July, the money 
market continued to be easy, with 


banks and financiers willingly granting 


up to 80% of the market value on 
short term loans for shares and goods 
and on long term loans for real estate. 
Interest charges were from 8 to 10% 
per annum for the former and 10. to 
12% per annum for the latter. Mar- 
gins required for opening letters of 
credit varied from 20 to 40%, and 
interest was charged at 6% per annum 
plus banking commission. Credit loans 
by Chinese native banks were easy to 
obtain, but the market was not active 
due to quiet business conditions and 


_ interest rates were from 1 to 1.2% per 


month. Financiers opined that flights 
of capital from Indochina and surplus 
funds from the Philippines were con- 
tinuous, and these increased the de- 
posits of practically all the banks here. 
Idle money in the Colony was plentiful, 
and with the sound political situation 
of the Colony caused by the improving 


diplomatic relations with China, the 
future appears bright but _ interest 
rates are expected to work lower. The 


accident of the sheoting down of the 
C.P.A. airliner had absolutely no effect 
on the local mcney market. 


Real Estate 


Housing construction continues at a 
rapid rate. Many financiers are in- 
vesting all their money and_ their 
friends’ and creditors’ in new housing 
projects. Overbuilding is seen every- 
where in the Colony. Many builders 
start with little money of their own 
but manage to obtain loans left and 
right, at rates between 1 to 1.4% per 
month. Such loans are usually for a 
period of 6 months with an option for 
another 6 months. Banks are careful 
about such financing requiring usual 
good proof that builders are serious 
and have adequate resources as well 
as reasonable prospects for renting out 
finished premises. Bank loans for real 
estate are cheap—5 to 6% per year— 
but hard to get. It is the province of 
the private market to provide’ the 
finance for the thousands of houses 
recently built or now in state of con- 
struction or planning. 


Big fortunes have been sunk in the 
ground and dozens of millions are cur- 
rently sunk into it. Demolition of old 
houses is a feature of present-day 
Hongkong—it is almost like in the 
aftermath of a war when houses are 
destroyed, burned down. In official 


parlance this is called ‘redevelopment’; 


houses, often still strong and very 
useful, are demolished and in their 
stead new, often ugly and cheap, 


utility-type tenement houses are being 
constructed. The building boom con- 
tinues to amaze (vide Review of July 
22). At the same time new develop- 
ment is conspicuous. Hills are being 
levelled, buildings are being erected in 
the most unlikely locations. There is 
always a clamour for more building 
land; now even, it is’ claimed, there 
are hundreds of factories which wish 
to start production but cannot find 
land to build the workshops. To judge 
by the continuous building of houses 
into the hills in Hongkong and in Kow- 
loon, there is no shortage of land— it 
is hilly land but there isn’t any other 
land but reclamations from the sea. 
Unique sights are being created by 
these buildings in the hills. 


Report for the week July 26—31: 


Gold 

July High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
26 $25114 250 
27 251% 261% 
28 251 2501% 
29 251 25014 Low 260% 
30 250% 250% 
31 251% 250% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$251% and 25038, and the highest and 
lowest were 25128 and 250. Highest 
and lowest for the month of July were 
$2527 and 2493. 


During the week under review, the 


market was exceedingly quiet with 
very small, (fractional fluctuations. 
The air shooting affair near Hainan 


had practically no effect on the mar- 
ket, speculators being tired of this 
kind of news between China and the 
United States. As factors for fluctua- 
tion centre on offers and demands for 
imports and exports, the quietness of 
the market was justified. A quiet 
trend of the market is expected in the 
near future; price movements if any 
will be on the easy side, and have to 
depend on the news of. freeing the 
exchange of Sterling. 

Interest fixed in the fictitious for- 
ward market totalled 35 cents per 10 
taels of .945 fine in favour of buyers. 
Local stock was low but is expected to 
be filled by arrivals in Macao. Trad- 
ings continued to decrease as specula- 
tors were tired of the stagnant move- 
ment of market prices; these amount- 
ed to 59,040 taels for the week or 
averaged 9,840 taels per day. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 49,800 taels per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
10,040 taels, of which 5,340 taels listed 
and 4,700 taels arranged. Imports 
were mainly from Macao and totalled 
7,500 taels. A shipment of 38,000 fine 
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ANCE & COMMERCE 


ounces arrived in Macao during the 
week by way of the Colony. Ex- 
ports figured at a total of 8,400 taels, 
and were divided into shipments of 
2,500 taels to Indochina, 3,200 taels 
to Singapore, and 1,700 taels to Ran- 
goon. Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were $12.80—12.50 and 
12.20—11.80 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. Local requirements by gold- 
smiths were very small, for their 
counter receipts and sales were well 
met. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.80—37.71 per fine ounce. 
Asked prices for contracted import 
were at 37.87—37.85 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
July 26-31 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20e coins 
High $5.60 3.60 2.72 
Low 5.58 3.57 & 
The market was quiet with little 


business concluded; only 2,000 taels in 
bars and 2,500 $ coins traded; price 
for 20c coins was nominal. 


US$ 

July High Low High Low 
26 $57914 579 578 57736 
27 580 579 57834. 57736 
28 580 57914 577% 
29 579%, 579% 578% 578 
30 580 579 57814 
31 579° 57914 579 5783, 
D.D. High $578% Low 577% 


rates: 


Highest and lowest rates recorded in 
the month of July, for T.T. were $5813 


and. 578, and for Notes $5793 and 
5768. 
The market was very quiet with 


fluctuations within a narrow margin. 
Only feature of the market was that 
Note and D.D. rates were working 
nearer to those of T.T.; this may be 
interpreted as a sign of the stabiliza-— 
tion of US$ exchange rates. Future 
trend of the market is expected to be 
quiet. In the T.T. sector, funds from 
Japan and Korea were offered freely 
with European merchants _ buying. 
Total business traded was US$970,000. 
In the Notes market, cash offers were 
unable to meet demands and interest 
for change over favoured buyers at a 
total of $2.05 per US$1,000. Posi- 
tions taken figured at a daily average 
of US$22 millions. Trading totals 
were for cash US$622,.000 and for for- 
ward US$2,310,000. In the D.D. sec- 
tor, the market remained very. quiet 
with only US$195,000 traded. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.87—-1.845, and Japan 
0.0138-—0.0136. Highest and lowest per HK$ in 
foreign currency: Malaya 0.53475, Indochina 
13.50—13.00, and Thailand 3.68. Trading totals 
were Pesos 360,000, Yen 80 million, Malayan 
$240,000, Piastre 22 million, and Baht 41% mil- 
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lion. The market was quiet, with inflow of funds 
from the Philippines continuing and some small 
recovery of the Piastre recorded due to the 
cessation of fighting there. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Official rates were unchanged at 4,270 yuan 
per HK$, 22,270 per US$ and 65,980 per £ 
Sterling. People’s Bank Notes quoted = at 
HK$158—-153 per million. 


Official rates for Taiwan were un- 
changed at 15.65-—-15.55 yuan per US$ and 
.74--2.72 ver HK$. Officials there were 


boasting that they will consider to lower the 
rates if they find the trade balanced but this 
was to pacify the rumour of possible depre- 
ciation. Taiwan Bank notes quoted HK$222— 
219 per thousand and remittances 
205. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.72—-15.68, Aus- 
tralia 12.14—-12.13, New Zealand 14.06—14.05, 
Egypt 14.02--14.00, South Africa 15.40, India 
1.135—1.1275, Pakistan 0.945, Ceylon 0.97, 
Burnta 0.70, Malaya 1.819—-1.818, Canada 5.905 
— 5.89, Philippines 1.83—1.82, Macao 1.03— 
1.025, Japan 0.0138675—0.01365, Switzerland 1.32, 
France 0.01535—0.0141, 
Indonesia 0.193—0.19, and Thailand 0.273-— 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Total turnover during the week ex- 
ceeded $453 million. Cement was the 
most popular share throughout’ the 
week. Market was not alarmed by 
the U.S.-China clash in South China 
Sea and the undertone at the end of 
the week was very steady. 


Market developments during last 
week: Monday: After a cautious 
opening, the market turned steady and 
scattered improvements were apparent 
in afternoon trading. In Utilities 
there were no significant changes either 
way and the volume was below the 
recent average. Cements were harder 
and showed strength, with _ sellers 
quoting reluctantly, and the. Wheelock 
group were steady and mostly un- 
changed. The undertone became 
firmer as trading progressed and the 
close was satisfactory. The turnover 
was $8 lakhs. Tuesday: The market 
took the news of the China Sea clash 
without alarm, and market behaviour 
was fairly steady despite a short sell- 
ing spasm in the afternoon. The pat- 
tern of Utilities was fractionally mixed 
with opening and closing rates the 
same, and the Wheelock group was 
quiet and about steady. Cements came 
in for good support on encouraging 
business prospects and better produc- 
tion figures. Union Waterboats im- 
proved slightly during the day. The 
undertone at the close was fairly 
steady. The turnover was nearly $12 
lakhs. Wednesday: The market was 
quietly steady and price movements 
either way were negligible. Most 
operators preferred to await political 
developments before extending com- 
mitments and_ activity, consequently, 
was restrained. Utilities and Cements 
attracted most business and were in- 
clined to harden during the session. 
Humphreys displayed firmness and pro- 
gress was only handicapped by ab- 
sence of sellers, while elsewhere there 
was little to report. The undertone 


at 212—_ 


Indochina 0.074—0.072, 


at noon was steady. The turnover 
was six lakhs. Thursday: After a 
fairly steady opening, the market turn- 
ed hesitant as some light selling de- 
veloped. Utilities and Dairies provided 
soft spots and there was a predomi- 
nance of mostly. fractional losses. 
Trading was about average and the 
close was a shade better. The turn- 
over was $1 million. Friday: In late 
trading, Cements continued their bul- 
lish trend and made another useful 
gain. The tone was steady through- 
out and prices were inclined to edge 
higher. Utilities were scarcer and 
tackled on small improvements, and 
Dairy Farms made a better showing 
on fresh inquiry. Banks were active 
at $1,650 and Underwriters were un- 
available at $7.45. At the final bell 
for the week the undertone was de- 
finitely steady. The turnover was 
slightly over $1 million. 


It was announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Yangtsze Finance Co. last 
week that a dividend of 14 per cent, 
free of tax involving $804,067, and a 
earry forward of $319,401, were ap- 
proved. At the close of business on 
Wednesday the net worth of the com- 
pany, after deducting all liabilities, 
was $7,981,864, representing a statis- 
tical value of $6.93 wer share ex- 
dividend. 


HONGKONG’ TRADE 
REPORTS 


Commodity Markets in July 


Cease-fire in Indochina which stimu- 


lated HK share market, failed to 
improve local commodity markets. 
Korea, China and Taiwan remained 


HK’s major customers in July. Trad- 
ing’ was restricted to selective items 
and volume of business was_ limited 
by low buying offers and, in some 
cases, lack of substantial stock to meet 
the demand. Prices on the whole were 
steady and the trend by the end of 
the month was firm. China sent more 
new items of exports to HK while it 
negotiated with local agents of manu- 
facturers for bulk purchases. Taiwan 
was still slow in her purchase and 


circulated more enquiries than orders. . 


Korea put more emphasis on govern- 
ment tenders while Japan kept on 
shipping paper, metals into HK at very 
competitive prices. Orders from Indo- 
nesia and Thailand were scarce due to 
lack of foreign exchange in. ‘these 
countries. However, the Philippines, 
Burma and Singapore renewed their 
purchases of China produce from HK. 
Metals enjoyed renewed buying’ by 
China and exports to Korea improved 
with more arrivals from supply sources. 
Prices of popular items of paper failed 
to gain despite active trading. Anti- 
biotics were most popular with China 
and sales developed from spot orders 
into indent bookings. Industrial 
chemicals were featureless but prices 
were firm on the strength of enquiries 
from Korea and Taiwan. Trading in 
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China produce was more active than 
the previous month as Europe, Japan 
and Southeast Asia renewed their in- 
terests. But volume of business was 
limited as buyers negotiated for direct 
shipments from China whenever the 
quantity was more _ substantial. Ex- 
ports of HK products to Common- 
wealth countries were steady while 
cotton yarn and piece goods remained 
sluggish throughout the period. 


There were more 
different sources during the month. 
Building materials arrived from Bel- 
gium and France following higher pro- 
duction of metals in Europe. There 
were pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, ferti- 
lisers and photographic supplies from 


imports from 


West Germany; tinned food, soya beans 


and medical supplies from the Nether- 
lands; paper from Norway and Sweden; 
and dyestuffs from Switzerland. From 
US, came more shipments to HK after 
recent relaxation of export control in 
US on _ air-conditioning equipment, 
electrical goods, photographic supplies, 
refrigerators and other commodities. 
The low exchange rate of the US dollar 
also encouraged imports of raw cotton 
from US by cotton mills in HK. Other 
developments during the month were: 
(1) HK authorities abolished the 9-year 
old rice rationing system and _ trans- 
ferred rice retail trade back to com- 
mercial handling. Import of rice is 
still under government control. (2) 
Another agreement has been reached 
with US authorities for export to the 
US under Comprehensive Certificates 


' of Origin of the following: wine, Chin- 


ese, non-medicinal; hand made cane 
webbing and radish from Hongkong. 
(8) Australian Government announced 
that “meat and animal products includ- 
ing poultry and game birds, animal 
casings, eggs and egg albumen are pro- 
hibited imports into Australia at all 
times.”” The announcement further 
pointed out that the entry of goods 
packed in straw and similar vegetable 
packing materials is controlled in Aus- 


tralia by being kept in bond for a period 


of 90 days after which _ release is 
effected. If immediate release is de- 
sired, the goods must be unpacked in 
bond and the straw destroyed by in- 
cineration. The use of wood wool is 
preferable and free of restriction. (4) 
British Mandated Territory of Tan- 
ganyika announced’ that shipment of 
goods cf Chinese origin from HK will 
only be permited entry if covered by 
HK certificate of origin stating (a) 
origin of goods, (b) that the foreign 
exchange liability has been discharged 
and (c) that goods are permitted re- 
export from HK as being surplus to 
HK. (5) South African authorities 
announced a 5% increase of import 
quotas for this year’s consumer goods. 
(6) Supply of Swiss franc to HK mer- 
chants by HK Exchange Controller has 
been eased and some firms were able 
to obtain from 500,000 to 600,000 
Swiss francs per month. 


Trade with China: China’s purchases 
during July were more active than the 
previous month even though the tempo 
was slow. Mainland buyers’ showed 
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keen interest in antibiotics and selec- 
tive items of metals but more and 
more direct orders were placed by 
China with local agents of manufac- 
turers for orders of substantial quanti- 
ties. The slow tempo of China trade 
was possibly due to following reasons: 
(1) China’s low ceiling prices’ which 
leave little profit to HK exporters who 
depend upon profits from exports to 
cover losses on bartered imports of 
China produce; (2) China’s wait-and- 
see attitude; and (3) the reservation 
of popular items for the pending Sino- 
British Trade Pact. To encourage 
more China trade through HK, local 
foreign banks now accept L/Gs from 
China and on the strength of these 
L/Gs, establish L/Cs to suppliers in 
England and Europe. However, in the 
sales of China produce, China began 
to compete with HK in local market 
by offering foreign buyers direct ship- 
ments at prices sometimes cheaper than 
she offered HK. Among recent direct 
shipments to Europe and Australia were 
feathers, bristles, silk, hog casing and 
bitter almond. On the other hand, 
China also expected sundry items to 
HK to compete with Japan and Europe. 
During July she shipped to HK not only 
fresh and canned foodstuffs, industrial 
chemicals, and paper but also electric 
fans, iron wire nails, galvanized iron 
wire and soap. 


HK Experts to Taiwan: Despite al- 
locations of foreign exchange for July 
and August (total amount earmarked: 
US$10.6 million), Taiwan remained 
slow in her procurements from HK. 
Her interest in metals, pharmaceuticals, 
paper, chemicals and China produce 
was keen but local traders received 
more enquiries than orders from Tai- 
Foreign exchange receipts and 
disbursements of Taiwan for the pre- 
sent fiscal year were’ estimated = at 
US$164.6 millicn each. This estimate 
was arrived at on the basis of the pre- 
sent stage of the 4-year economic de- 
velopment plan. Details of the estimate 
were as follows: (A) Estimated re- 
ceipts totalling US$164,656,000 to in- 
clude the following main items: (1) 
Export -earnings $120,628,000, consist- 
ing of: granulated sugar exports 
$61.98 M., rice exports $27 M., other 
export earnings $29.648 M. (2) In- 
ward remittances $13.738 M. (3) Com- 
mercial purchases under American aid 
$6 M. (4) Net amount carried over 
from last year $17.289 M. (5) Other 
receipts $15 M. (B) Estimated disburse- 
ment totalling $164.655 M., to include 


the following main items: (1) Im- 
port expenditures $128.005 M. (2) 
Outward remittances $24.163 M. (3) 
Contingencies $7.487 M. (4) Other 


payments $5 M. 


Kcrean Orders: There were more 
FOA purchases by tenders in which 
many local exporters were unable to 
take part especially when import ceil- 
ing prices were too low to be attrac- 
tive. In the case of any available 
fcreign exchange allocations other than 
FOA purchases, negotiations were made 
outside the market for _ substantial 
orders. Exports to Korea are now 


screened by Korean authorities to pre- 
vent any possible imports of goods of 


Chinese origin. Korean Government 
alsc revised exchange ruling to en- 
courage export of native products. 


The government now grants an equiva- 
lent amount of import foreign exchange 


at cfficial rate to traders exporting 
native produce such as mineral pro- 
ducts, marine products, agar-agar, 
animal skins etc. However, export 


floor prices of these items are too high 
to interest HK - buyers. During the 
month, the Office of Procurement of 
Korea invited tenders for the supply 
of (1) fertilizers, (2) automatic knap- 


sack sprayers, (8) rotary hand duster,— 


and (4) fishing nets. 


The Government in Seoul is anxious 
to purchase factories and manufactur- 
ing equipment rather than be obliged 
to import commodities for daily use. 
Consequently some Korean merchants 
in Hongkong have been negotiating 
for the purchase here of manufactur- 
ing equipment for shipment to Korea. 
A few contracts on this basis have been 
made. A small range of consumer 
goods, made in Hongkong, will shortly 
be prcduced in Korea thus obviating 
import from abroad. Some local fac- 
tories when selling their equipment are 
going to replace it from Western 
suppliers. Capital gocds will be high- 
est pricrity for imports into Korea. 
Failing adequate Korean contacts in 
European countries, Hongkong can, for 
some time to come, prove of use. to 
Korea and, _ incidentally, to certain 
lccal business interests. 


Japan & HK: To encourage more 
exports, Japanese authorities adopted 
various measures including credit faci- 
lities, increased subsidy and promotion 
cf barter trade. Indent prices of most 


Japanese products showed — signs of 
further reductions, ovarticularly 
metals, fruits and marine _ products. 


Further reductions in indents are pos- 
sible. Some HK Japan-traders have 


already suffered from the continuous 


drop in Japanese indents as sales were 
slow and traders were not able to get 
rid of stocks before new indent drops. 
However, there were more imports 
from Japan during July and concur- 
rently more orders from Tokyo for 
sesamum seed, soya bean, hog bristles, 
crude lacquer, rosin, silk waste and 
scrap iron. Many enquiries were re- 
ceived by the Tokyo Office of the HK 
Government regarding trade with and 
through HK. A Japanese trade centre 
will be opened in Hongkong and Japa- 
nese products such as machinery, drugs, 
hardware and sundry goods will be dis- 
played at this centre. Some leading 
Japanese trading houses are planning 
to set up branches in HK while more 
Japanese technicians came to HK to 
join local mines, factories and to man 
fishery vessels. It is most encouraging 
to learn that more Japanese business 
men and firms are coming to HK. 
There has been insufficient attention 
paid to this matter by the local Im- 
migration authorities. For some time 
past Japanese businessmen found ob- 
structions put in their way when try- 
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ing to come here. The local business 
community welcomes the Japanese. The 
new trade display centre, it is hoped, 
will be a forerunner of the establish- 
ment of several Japanese trading firms 
in the Colony. Japanese restaurants 
and tea rooms, retail stores and movie 
distributors should be established 
here. The much talked-about  ‘inter- 
national character’ of Hongkong would 
greatly benefit from this development. 


Indonesia: Orders from Indonesia 
were few, not only for ordinary com- 
modities but also for essential imports 
in the category of special foreign ex- 
change allccations. D/P consignments 
also dropped. on account of capital 
tie-up in Indonesia which most ex- 
porters had already encountered. To 
expedite her experts to HK and to 
control foreign exchange from these 
exports, Indenesia introduced new rul- 
ings which require the registration of 
sales prices and clearance of the ex- 
change within six days after’ the 
issuance cf provisional export licences’ 
However shipments of. Indonesian pro- 
ducts to HK did not show much im- 
provement as quotations from Djakarta 
for groundnut oil, sesamum seed, beans, 
tea, rattan and other produce’ were 
higher than other sources. Indonesia’s 
low foreign exchange reserve forced 
the Government to slash her foreign 
exchange for the third allocation period 
to only one-third of the amount for 
two previous pericds. The weekly al- 
lecation of 90 million rupiahs was cut 
down to 30 million rupiahs. Due to 
the increase of deposits required for 
the cpening of L/Cs, Indonesian im- 
porters were slow in sending orders to 
HK for whatever allocations they got 
from the weekly 30 million rupiahs. 
Many essential materials including in- 


dustrial chemicals, dyestuffs, metals, 
wheat flour were in short supply in 
Indonesia and prices went up. To re- 


medy the situation, Indonesia is push- 
ing exports of rubber tin, copra and 
coffee to earn more exchange of her 
imports. Conditions, it is hoped, will 
improve in the near future. 


Thailand: Due to low prices of Thai 
staples on the local market, Hongkong 
traders met more difficulties in trans- 
ferring back their funds tied-up in 
Thailand in connection with their pre- 
vious. exports as little foreign exchange 
ot: rate’ available 
and payments were made_ through 
imperts of Thai _ staples. Traders 
therefore resorted to the free money 
market in Bangkok for HK dollar 
transfers which caused a slight decline 
of the Thai baht. Thailand therefore 
curtailed her imports from HK and 
shipping companies reduced their sche- 
duled sailings between HK and Bang- 
kok. Exports to Thailand consisted 
mainly of sundry goods, garlic, enamel- 
ware, shirts and used gunny bags. Im- 
ports from Bangkok consisted of rice, 
beans, cow hides, starch and malt 
sugar. 


The Philippines: During the second 
half of July Manila renewed its pur- 
chases of cotton yarn, piecegoods, 
underwear, stockings and other sundry 
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goods and provisions from HK. The 
lack of marked improvement in Philip- 
pine trade was attributed to following 
reasons: (1) Few import permits had 
been granted under self-provided for- 
eign exchange. (2) Government for- 
eign exchange allocations were of only 
limited amounts. (8) The imminent 
enforcement of the ‘“‘Nationalisation of 
Retail Trade’ bill caused oversea 
Chinese importers to take a wait-and- 
see attitude. (4) The recent decline of 


the Peso. The Philippine nationalisa- 
tion - of retail trade constituted a 
danger to the existence of many 


Chinese traders, according to Chinese 
opinion. Certain Chinese _ retailers 
were illicitly sending their capital to 
South America and Hongkong. This 
led to some flight of capital, which in 
turn resulted in lower value of the 
peso. In Manila great satisfaction is 
expressed that retail nationalisation 
has become law. From a_ Filipino 
oint of view, this legislation will be 
beneficial for the Republic. It 
also compel Chinese aliens’ to seek 
Filipino citizenship and will induce 
others who insist on keeping their 
Chinese nationality to leave the coun- 
try, seeking fertile pastures elsewhere. 
Those who can get immigration  per- 
mits from a Latin American country 
may set up shop in one of those coun- 
tries; some may choose to come to 
Hongkong to further add to the local 
congestion. The peso remains strong 
even if more illicit peso transfer from 
Manila takes place; it is linked to the 
US$. officially, at 50c to the peso but 
on the ‘local free market the Phil. 
currency has, since exchange control 
has come into force in Manila, been 
undervalued and this undervaluation 
has remained steady since years, fluc- 
tuating only in line with the free rate 
of the US$ here. 


Metals Market: Korean, Taiwan and 
Chinese interests kept the market 
buoyant. Trading was brisk but iimit- 
ed to small quantities and restricted 
vy low stock in some cases. With the 
arrival of supplies from Europe and 
Japan near the end of the month more 
transactions were concluded. Indent 
prices of some items in Europe dropped 
to meet Japanese competition and 
Japan reacted with further reduction 
in indents. Local market became so 
sensitive and uncentain that items 
with heavy stocks’ registered _ price 
drops as soon as buying interests waned 
while on the other hand items with 
low stocks picked up immediately 
after some enquiries were made by 
prospective buyers. Tinplate was the 
most popular item throughout the 
month and price hiked to new heights. 
Galvanized iron pipe, steel wire rods, 
mild steel angle bars, steel wire rope, 
tin and blackplate waste waste im- 
proved on the strength of low stock 
and good demand. Zinc sheets, copper 
scrap, brass scrap, tinplate waste waste, 
mild steel plate sagged under’ the 
weight of heavy stock and lack of 
active demand. Korea enquired for 
500 tons of galv. iron sheet, mild steel 
plate in addition to her interest in 
various other items. Taiwan required 


will 


about 100,000 feet of galv. iron pipe 
and local consumers provided good and 
constant support in structural steels. 
China was interested in mild steel 
round bars and galv. iron pipe while 
shipping galv. iron wire and iron wire 
nails to Hongkong. 


Paper Market: While Europe indents 
remained high, Japanese paper manu- 
facturers enjoyed more sales in the 
local market. Orders from Korea 
were more active but prices were weak 
and bulk transactions failed to come 
through. Negotiations were made for 
direct shipments of Japanese woodfree 


and duplex board to Seoul. Selling 
pressure depressed prices of popular 
items in good local demand. Taiwan 


orders were slow and quantities limited. 
The market was quiet at the end of 
the month. Prices, however, remained 
firm. Items of interest to Korea were: 
woodfree printing, duplex board, news- 
print in reels, M.G. ribbed kraft, cel- 
lophane, M.G. cap and unglazed kraft. 
Taiwan was interested in M.G. pure 
sulphite, pitched kraft, art paper, M.G. 
ribbed kraft, manifold and cellophane. 
Items of interest to local consumers 
were: duplex board, art paper, M.G. 
ribbed kraft, cellophane, newsprint in 
reams, flint paper and M.G. cap. Straw- 
board declined further due to marked 
down Chinese and Japanese indents. 
In addition to newsprints and straw- 
board, China also sold to local mer- 
chants M.G cap at prices cheaper than 
other sources. 


Pharmaceuticals Market: Pharmaceu- 
ticals market during the month was 
more active prices were firm. 
Sales of dihydro-streptomycin and 
penicillin procaine oil 3,000,000 units in 
10 cc vials developed from spot orders 
into indent bookings. China was the 
main buyer. Prices, however, failed to 
improve due to low ceiling prices fixed 
by China, selling pressure of local 
agents and drop in European indents. 
Besides antibiotics, China was also 
keen in amidopyrin, potassium iodine, 
salol, sodium bromide, _ salicylic acid, 
meoarsphenamine, calcium. gluconate, 
antipyrin and phenacetin. In addition 
to penicillin procaine oil, 3,000,000 
units in 10 cc vials, Korea also ordered, 
santonin crystal, aspirin powder, PAS 


powder, neoarsphenamine, saccharine 
crystals, isonicotinic acid hydrazide 
tablets and_ testosterone ampoules. 


Items of interest to Taiwan were: 
digydrostreptomycin, penicillin G 200,- 
000 units, santonin crystal, saccharum 
lactose, aspirin powder,  amidopyrin, 
vitamine Bl powder,  sulphathiasole 
tablets, salol, PAS powder, sulphona- 
mides, ephadrine hydrochloride, quinine 
ethylearbonate, sulphaquanidine pow- 
der, gum acacia, bismuth subnitrate, 
antipyrin, phenacetin, iodine  resub- 


limed, mercuric chloride and calcium 


ostelin campoules. 


Industrial Chemicals Market: Trading 
in industrial chemicals was slow and 
the market featureless. Prices of 
opular items were firm while some 
items with low stocks managed slight 


gains on the strength of enquiries from 


Taiwan and Korea. China booked some 
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indents with local agents of US manu- 
factures for boric acid and granu- 
lated borax while Korea ordered 500 
tons of caustic soda from Japan for 
direct shipment to Seoul. Prices of 
following items. were firm due to low 
stocks: petrolatum, sodium bichromate, 
carbon black, sodium hydrosulphite, 
sodium nitrate, ammonium bicarbonate, 
carbon’ tetrachloride, paraffin wax, 
oxalic acid, potassium carbonate, for- 
malin, lithophane, zine chloride, sodium 
perbonate, rubber accelerators, ronga- 
lite C lumps and industrial tallow. 
Enquiries prospective buyers 
stiffened prices of potassium  bichro- 
mate, cryolite, sodium cyanide, shellac, 
tanning extract, cresylic acid and gum 
arabic. Lack of demand and _ heavy 
stocks depressed prices of acetic acid, 


zine oxide, copper sulphate, soda ash 


and glycerine. 


China Produce Market: Trading im- 
proved with renewed support from 
Europe, Japan, Australia and Southeast 
Asia. Volume of business, 
was limited to small quantities as in 
the case of bulk orders buyers were 
attracted to China’s offers for direct 
shipments to final destinations. Among 
direct shipments during the 
month were spun silk and_ rosin to 
Indonesia, red bean and rosin to Japan 
and feathers to Europe. China also 
negotiated with local exporters for the 
direct shipment of 1,000 tons of broad 
bean to Japan. Export of soya bean 
was again restricted by China while 
woodoil enjoyed better prices in HK 
than on London market. Brisk sales 
improved prices of aniseed oil, garlic, 
dried chilli, citronella oil, raw silk, 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per 
share (nett, after deducticn of 
Hong Kong Corporation Brofits 
Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 31st December 
1954 at the rate of 1/2.27/32d. 
per Dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable 
on or after Monday, 9th August 
at the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 23rd July to Satur- 
day, 7th August, 1954 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no. 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 
tered. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 


MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 8th July, 1954. 
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sesamum seed, groundnut oil, hog 
bristles and brans. Heavy supply and 
lack of active demand depressed prices 
of aniseed star, hump seed, coir fibre 
and rhubarb. Despite buying interests, 
selling pressure and heavy stock weigh- 
ed down prices of rosin, red beans, 
green peas, black beans, groundnut 
kernel, galangal and linseed oil. 


Hongkong Products: A local foreign 
bank received from London during July 
L/Cs covering orders for rubber shoes 
and boots amounting to more than 
HK$1 million. Orders from British 
W. Africa and Ceylon included enamel- 
ware, rubber shoes, electric torches, 
hurricane lanterns, rainwear, _ shirts, 


4 
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the world 


in comfort. 


To make every journey a pleasure is the special 
pride of KLM. Fly where you will (KLM serves 
66 different countries) you find the same comfort, 
comprehensively planned with warm and friendly 
services from the crews. Nine out of ten passen- 
gers first fly by KLM on recommendation from 
their friends. On all airlines KLM has the largest 
proportion of repeat bookings. 


Information and reservations a 
from all Air Travel Agents 
or PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 4h @ 
Gen. Agents for KLM Y ¢ 
A few of our flights... a V4 
Tel. 58330 Hong Kong — USA via Vi 
Europe in 8 days .... Vi 
A KLM offers you nine 
| 


flights weekly from Bang- Vi 
kok te Europe with daily Y 
through connections from 1 

Amsterdam to New York 
by KLM Super 
Constellations. 


ROYAL DUTCH . 
AIRLINES 
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plastic products, spices, menthol cry- 
stals, and camphorwood chests. To 
Singapore, HK sent army shirts, slacks, 
underwear, water bottles, 
webbing. Exports to 
Thailand slowed down due to lack of 
foreign exchange at these 
To US, export of three more items of 


shoes and 
Indonesia and 


two ends. 


HK products were al- 
lowed: Chinese wine, 
non-medicinal; hand 
made cane webbing 
and radish. Industrial 
leaders in HK predict- 
ed that with the im- 
proved prices of rub- 
ber and tin, ocuntries 
like Indonesia and 
Malaya would be buy- 
ing more HK products 
in the near future. 


Sugar, Rice, Flour 
and Cement: Price 
gains of sugar under 
keen support of Korea 
and local consumers 
were checked by ar- 
rivals from Europe 
and Japan as well as 
slowed down demand 
by the end of the 
month. To ensure a 
balanced demand and 
supply position on the 
local rice market, HK 
Government decided 
that import quotas for 
August and Septem- 
ber would amount to 
120,000 bags divided 
into 60,000 bags each 


month as compared 
with July quota of 
50,000 bags. Prices of. 
allocation and com- 


mercial rice were firm 


at the end of the period 


under review. With 
the exception of Cana- 
dian wheat flour, 


prices of supplies from 
Japan, Australia and. 
US were barely steady. 
Canadian flour was 
kept firm by low stock. 
Export demand _ for 
cement sluggish 
but local consumption 
kept prices steady. 
Japanese cement im- 
proved on the strength 
of marked up indent 
quotations. 


Cotton and 
Piece Goods: Pur- 
chases by local weavers 
and increased indents 
of raw cotton kept 
prices of local yarn 
steady. Local piece 


goods market was slug- 
gish and prices were 
forced further down 
by low Japanese and 
Chinese indents. Chin- 
ese grey sheetings and 
printed cloth featured 
active sales mainly due 
to cheaper-than-aver- 
age offers. 
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Hongkong Commodity Markets on 
July 30, 1954: | 


Metals: Mild steel angle bars:—Cuontinental 
or Jap origin: &” x 1” x 1” & 1%” HK$41 per 


steel flat bars:—Continental or , 
x $38 picul; %” x.1” $37; x 1-2” $36. 
Hongkong: 20° x24’ %” x & $35; 1%” 
x 1” $30; 4" x %” to 1%” $34. Mild steel round 
bars :-—Cont, 40’: 5/16” dia $35.50 picul; %”’ $35; 
$34.50; %” to %” $34. HK, 20’—40’: %” 
to 1’ dia $33.50. Mild steel plate:—Jap: 4’ x 
x 1/16” $47 picul; 3/32” $46; 3/16" . $36. 
Steel wire ropes:—HK, 24 x 6 x 720’: 1” $1.60 
pound; 14” $1.40; 2%” 90c; 2%” 80c; 3” 80c. 
Europe, 24 x 6 x 7: 1” $1.60; 1%” $1.45; 1%” 
waste:—coked, US, 18’ x 24’, 1 ton skid $97 
per 200 Ibs. Black iron plate waste waste :— 
IS 18” x 24 and larger: G29-G33 $41 per picul. 
Tinplate:—UK 20” x 28” 200-lb case of 112 shts 
with tinlining $127 case. Galvanised iron 
sheets:—_—Jap, 3’ x 7’ USSG 28 53c lb, Black 
iron plates:—Jap, 3’ x 6’ G18 $44 picul; G30-G31 
$56. Zine Sheets:—-Cont, 3’ x 8’: Gd $190 picul ; 
G6 $103. Gal. iron wire:—Cont or Jap: G8 $39 
picul; G10 $39; G14 $40; G20 $53. Steel wire 
rods:—Cont or Jap: 1st grade 7/32’ $36 picul; 
29nd grade 7/32’ $29. Black iron pipes:—Cont 
Gal. iron pipes:—Cont 18’ x 22’: \%” dia 43ce 
ft: 1” 74c; 1%4’”’ $1.02. Cast iron scraps $20 
pieul. Wrought iron scraps:—IlIst choice $150 
ten; 2nd choice $70 ton. Iron plate, ship sal- 
vage :—"°%%”’ $20.30 picul; %”’ and over $19.50. 
Paper: Flint Paper, coloured:— German, 60-65 
gr 25-lIb ream 20” x 30” $36 per ream. Prime 
glassine paper:——-German, 30 gr 26-lb ream, 
x 40” Ist grade $33.50 to $33.70 per ream; Japan 
$30.50 to $31.50 ream. Cellophane, 30 gr:— 
36”’ x 39°’, Jap $72 ream; Belgian $75; Italian 
$74; Polish $70. M.G. Cap 22-23 gr 17% Ilb-ream 
25" x 44°°:— Australian $10.10 ream. Jap $9.80. 
M.G. pure ribbed kraft paper, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 
om’ x 47° :—Swedish $31.50 ream. Australian 
$29.50. M.G. pure’ white sulphite paper:— 
Swedish 40 gr 47-lb ream, 35” x 47’ $382.50 
ream. Unglazed pure kraft paper:— Austrian 
40 gr 47 Ib ream 35” x 47” ‘$29.20 ream. 
Newsprint in reams, x Cont. 50-52 gr 


50 Ib ream $22.30 ream; US, 50-52 gr 50-lb 
ream $22. Jap 50 gr 48-lb ream $20. Chinese 
59 gr 48-lb ream $18. Duplex board, one side 
coated:— Swedish 250 gr 240-lb ream 31’° x 45” 
$138 ream. Norwegian 230 gr 220-lb ream 31” x 
43” $116. Jap 250 gr 240-lb ream 31” x 43” 
230 220-6 ream, $100: 


Strawboard, 26’ x 31’:—Jap 8 oz $410 per ton. 
Chinese 8-16 oz $370. 


Industrial Chemicals: Acid boric, powder US 
100-lb paper hag 62c Ib. Acid carbolic, UK 448- 
lb drum $1.20 Ib. Acid cresylic, UK  448-lb 
drum $1 Ib. Acid oxalic, crystal, German 100 
kilo barrel lb. Borax, crystal, US 50-kilo 
gunny bags $44 bag; granular, US 100-lb paper 
bag $36 bag. Carbon black, US, 50-lb paper bag 
$2.70 Ib. Caustic soda, UK, 300-kilo drum $161 
drum. Formalin, UK 40% volume 448-lb drum 
44c lb. Glycerine, Chinese 20-kilo tin $2 lb; 
Dutch 250-kilo drum $260 Ib. Gum arabic, Sou- 
dan, 100-kilo bag $1.07 Ib. Lithopone, 30% Dutch 
50-kilo paper bag 36c Ib. Petrolatum:— amber, 
Dutch 400-lb drum to 40c¢ lb: snow white, 
US, 377-lb drum 74c pound. Rubber accelera- 
tor:—UK D. 150-lb drum $3.40 Ib; UK M 280- 


Ib drum $2.50. Seda ash:— UK 90-kilo bag 
$32.50 bag: Jap 100-kilo bag $27.50, Sodium 
cyanide :-—German 50-kilo drum $1.15 lb. 


Sodium nitrate:— UK 448-lb drum _ $420 
Sodium perborate:—UK 150-kilo drum 95c Ib. 

China Produce: Aniseed star:—Nanni:ing Ist 
$87 picul. Cassia lignea:— West River, 1l-cwt 
hale export quality $52.50 picul. Feathers:-—Duck, 
Thai $290 picul. Goose 85% $470. Toasted gar- 
lic:—Kwangtung $53.50 picul. Hog bristle:— 


ton. 


Tientsin 214’’, black, c & f London 6s 3d lb. 
Raw silk:— Shanghai 20/22 denier A_ $3.080 
picul. Red chilli:— Szechuen Ist $106. picul. 


Sesamum seed:— Thai black, forward $102 picul. 
Sudan Ist white $95 picul. Aniseed oil:— 15 
deg. c & f Europe 9s Ib. Cassia oil:— 80-85% 
C.A. c & f Europe 8s 4d lb. Woodoil:— refined 
in bulk, spot ex-godown $117.50 lb. Black 
bean:—Shanghai $78 picul. Soya. bean:-—Dairen 
$49.60 picul. Groundnut oil:— Indonesian, Soura- 


baya Ist new, in drum _ gross or net, $148 
picul. 
Cement: Green Island cement:— Emeralcrete, 


rapid hardening 112-lb bag $8.20 bag. Emerald, 
112-lb bag $7.20 bag. 100-lb bag $6.30. Japanese 
forward ex-ship in HK $121 per ton, spot 100-Ib 


bag $6.20 bag. White cement:— 375 lb drum, 
Snowcrete, $62.50 drum; l-cwt bag $15 bag. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: HK Yarn 20’s 
$1,100 to $1,230 bale, 32’s $1,450 to $1,550 bale. 
Indian Yarn 26’s $1,180 to $1,200 bale, 32’s 
$1,260 to $1,270 bales. Italian Yarn 20’s $1,000 
to $1,050 bale. Japanese Yarn 32’s $1,415 bale. 
Taiwan Yarn 32’s $1,380 bale Chinese Grey 
Sheeting, Dragon Head 64 x 63, 36” x 40 yds 
$33 to $33.50 piece. HK Grey Sheeting, 60 x 56 
36”’ x 40 yds $34 to $37.50 piece. Japanese No. 
2023 60 x 60 36” x 40 yds $33.60, No. 2003 72 x 
69 38’ x 40% yds $30.40 piece. 


HONGKONG COMPANIES’ 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended July 24, 
1984 


Carol Bateman School of Dancing Limited— 
To promote the study, practice and knowledge 
of dancing; Nominal Capital, $100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 9, Ice House Street, Victoria ; 
Subscribers—-L. C. Howell, 286A, The Peak, 
Hongkong, Dancing Instructress; H. M. Howell, 
286A, The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The Kwong Lee (1954) Company, Limited— 
Rice merchants, In‘porters, exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $50,000: Registered Office, Nos. 107- 
108, Connaught Road West, Victoria; Subscribers 
~-Chan King Luen, 26, Marble Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant: Chan King Wai, 2A, Park Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Overseas Commercial Company  Limited— 
Manufacturers, importers, exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, Alexandra 
House, Victoria; Subscribers—W. A. P. Thom, 
108, The Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Accountant ; 
G. M. Laslett, 22, Conduit Road, Hongkong, 
Chartered Accountant. 7 


Lee Ming Iron Mines Company, Limited— 
To purchase, take on lease, or otherwise acquire, 
any mines, mining rights; Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, Telephone Building, 
Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria; Subscribers 
-~David Chant, 42, Homantin Street, Kowloon, 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economie Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations :— 


United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10.- 
or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 
year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. 1 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 
322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 


Tokyo Office 


407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


Tokyo 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Merchant; Wong Kwok Lung, Melbourne Hotel, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Sou Don Woo, 135, Boun- 
dary Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Premier Development Company—To purchase, 
take on lease or in exchange, or otherwise 
acquire any lands and buildings; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $10,000,000; Registered Office, Queen’s Build- 
ing, (c/o Messrs. Lo and Lo) Ice House Street, 
Victoria; Subscribers—Fung Ping Fan, 14, South 
Bay Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Nam 
Cheung, 7, Link Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Fung Ping Kan, 1, Peak Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; W. G. Maycock, 178, Mt. Kellet Road, 
The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant; Douglas Liang, 
8, Douglas Apartments, Peak Road, Hongkong, 
Medical Practitioner; Lee Sai Wah, 5, Magazine 


Gap Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 
Mow Tai Hong, Limited—Rice dealers und 
mill owners; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000: Re- 


gistered Office, No. 120, Connaught Road West, 
Victoria; Subscribers—Tang Hoi, 120, Connaught 
Road West, Hongkong, Merchant; Cheung Shing, 
15, Po Leung Kuk New Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Tang Lau, 120, Connaught Road West, 


‘Houston and Company Limited——General mer- 
chants, importers, exporters; Nominal Capital, 
£150,000 (Sterling); Registered Office, Room 
404, Hongkong & Shanghai Bank Building, Vic- 
toria; Subscribers—Ferdinand Gerald Nigel. 536, 


Deep Water Bay Road, Hongkong, Solicitor; 
Fenwick Deane Hammond, 17, Shek O, Hong- 
kong, Solicitor. 


James S. Lee & Company Clothing Mill (Hong- 
kong) Limited—Costumiers, robe, dress and 
mantle makers, tailors: Nominal Capital, $5.000.- 
000; Registered Office, No. 226 Gloucester Road, 
Victoria; Subscribers-Wang Heng Pan, 223, 
Gloucester Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Chang 


Chine Yuan, 2238, Gloucester Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Thos. Macfarlane & Company (H.K.) Limited 
—Fishing trawler owners and operators, ship- 
owners; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Sub- 
scribers—-T. N. Macfarlane, Cabana de Monte, 
Taipo Road, Shatin. New ‘Territories, Master 
Mariner: X. De Boissezon, 57, Kuntung Road, 
Kai Tak, Kowloon, Merchant; Roberto Choi, 
73, Bonham Strand, West, Hongkong, Merchant. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LTD. 


The Board of Directors have recom- 
mended payment of an interim divi- 
dend of 7% less Income Tax, payable 
lst September, 1954. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


As from August 1, the Bank of 
Ltd., the former Yokohama 
Specie Bank, has’ been transformed 
into Japan’s foreign exchange bank. 
The Bank is licensed under the Foreign 
Exchange Bank Law enacted on April 
10, 1954 by the Japanese Government. 
In this issue, on the 5th page of the 


covers an advertisement of the Bank 
of Tokyo appears where the  trans- 
formation is being announced. In the 


next issue of the Review, an article 
outlining the new functions of the 
Bank of Tokyo will be published. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN 
for and on behalf of The Far Eastern 
Economic Review Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 


SS 


ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 
Cables: Ficom. 
The Far Eastern Economic Review is 


published weekly and printed in Hongkong 
by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, 
C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 
$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


Overseas 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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THE BANK OF TOKYO LTD. 
TOKYO JAPAN 


Announces its Transformation effective | 
as from August 1, 1954 
into a 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK 


Licensed under FLOREAT INPERN PORTVS - rvs 
The Foreign Exchange Bank Law | 
enacted on April 10, 1954 
by 
The Japanese Government 


The PORT of LONDON AUTHORITY 


Home Branches: Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, A Self-governing P ublic Trust for Public Service 
Kobe and other main cities in : 3 
Japan London—the Premier Port of the 

Overseas Branches: London, New York, Calcutta, Empir —- equipped for all types 


Bombay, Karachi, Hong Kong of ships and car g oes. 
Affiliate: THE BANK OF TOKYO of CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Los Angeles 


THE BANK OF TOKYO 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 


Head Office: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Hong Kong Branch: Room 30-39 Caxton House, | 
No. 1, Duddell St., Hong Kong 


For full particulars apply : 
3 GENERAL MANAGER, PORT OF LOWOON AUTHORITY, LONDON, £.6.8 


MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
‘| : 701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong : 
| Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 
| FINANCE | 
SHIPPING | 
SHIPBUILDING | | 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 

| WAREHOUSING 

| AVIATION 

| MOTOR VEHICLES 
...... The. Wheeleck_Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
| Kobe, Osaka Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. : 
| 


— 
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TRAVEL, 
Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


ere 
. 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


TOURIST 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipmtent Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 


To 
| Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers® across the 
SINGAPORE AND INDON ESIA Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 
Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
and strongroom compartments available Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
To | Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
JAPAN AND | NDONESIA save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 
( snctadine BALI) | All fares quoted in U.S. Currency | 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 


3 Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Agents for | Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE *Trade-Mark, 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WORLD’S MOST 


Pan AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Particulars gladly supplied by Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liabilisy 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES | ° 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong ee eee: ae 


Pan American World ag Ine. 
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| JARDINE, MATHESON 


LT p Established 1832 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 


684, HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONG KONG 
BUILDING | 
HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Importers and _ Exporters, 


Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 


| GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, — 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd 


Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers _— The Australia China Line — 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 


7 | Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: | British Overseas Airways Corporation 


24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 _ AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited | 


BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited 

WwW rn C S i 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

| The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 

NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA | FOOCHOW" Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co.. Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


= # | Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
LINE Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | | 
sed liabilisy ( THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver | CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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| 
The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


ii 
| Muthoriged Capitals HK$96,386,000.- 
| Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000- 
ap 
Managed by Reserve Fund: _..... HK$ 9,638,000- Cap 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- : 9 
General Agents U.S.A. | : 3 | 
MSHIP COMPANY INC., | 
BRANCHES 
eye 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: | INDIA | The 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & | | } cE 
PHILADELPHIA | 89 Branches established in all the important places. cabs 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & FRENCH-INDIA 
PANAMA Karachi Pondicherry 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” .... ... Aug. 17 
ME. “OLGA Sept. 2 BURMA MALAYA 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Akyab Penang 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. | Bassein | Singapore 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Moulmein 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Mandalay 
Rangoon 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.S. “ARNOLD MAERSK”... .... Aug. 13 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” ... .... Aug, 21 
15 Th rton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2._ 
| Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf eS 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK”... .... Aug. 7 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... ... Sept. 7 | 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India | SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 6 
| M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK”  .... .... .... airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
| Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
| | Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik according . requirements. 
| Papan via Manila FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
M:S. “BMILIE MAERSK” Aug. 16 | 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service 
Please apply to: | for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
JEBSEN & CO over the world in cooperation with first- 
| class Bankers. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office | 4 Queen’s Road C. 
3%, 3 se C. Tel: 20361. Heng Kong D. P. SARIN 
t bject to change without notice. 


| 
> 


